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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

The current of public opinion has set in, so strong against 
the anomalies and abuses existing in the Church, that a 
reform is not only become highly expedient, but cannot, 
with safety, be much longer postponed. The approach of 
this crisis has been sufficiently visible, for some years past, 
to those who had an opportunity of observing the progress 
of dissatisfaction, in the public mind, against abuses, both 
real and imaginary, in every department of Church and State. 
The bishops alone seemed insensible to the danger that 
menaced us, and which the attitude and language of the 
people unequivocally announced. Whether it was that 
they reposed upon the sacred nature of their office, or the 
force of antient prescription, or the efficacy of their argu- 
ments ; or, whether they had persuaded themselves that the 
prevailing spirit of innovation, was a temporary ebullition 
of popular excitement— ?a feverish paroxysm soon to sub- 
side into calm acquiescence and a renewed veneration for 
antient institutions — is not so easy to conjecture ; but this 
at least has been every where perceived and lamented, 
that while the enemies of the Church have been assailing 
her with unprecedented vigor and effect, chiefly through 
breaches made by time or unskilful hands in her external 
bulwarks, no effort has been made by her governors to re< 
pair what was damaged and decayed, still less to strengthen 
her with additional works, calculated to resist the new 
modes of attack by which her existence is imminently en- 
dangered. It scarcely forms an exception to this general 
assertion, that His Grace The Archbishop of Canterbury 
did, in the last session of parliament, introduce a bill, 
which, I believe, passed the House of Lords, to put some 
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restraint upon pluralities. What reception it met with in 
the House of Commons, if it ever appeared there, I know- 
not I suspect it was lost in the passage between the two 
houses* But whatever its fate may have been, it shews, 
indeed, the good disposition of the amiable Primate, but it 
shews at the same tune the melancholy inadequacy of his 
Grace's conceptions of what the times require. 

The Bishop of Durham also, and his Chapter, have shewn 
3 laudable disposition to make a voluntary sacrifice of their 
own emoluments for establishing a college, and augmenting 
the small livings in their patronage. What effect these 
proceedings might have had, if made generally and made 
earlier, I will not undertake to pronounce ; but it is now 
too late for palliations and local applications, and I would 
beg leave, in the most emphatic manner, to entreat the 
Dignitaries of the Church not to trust to them, nor even 
have recourse to them. What is conceded in this way* by 
small parcels, will be counted for nothing. As much, nay 
more, at last will be sacrificed, by this "bit by bit 9 ' con* 
cession, than by a general and effective measure, and no 
good achieved. What is done, let it be done at once, let 
it be done publicly, let it be done impartially, let it be done, 
with one consent, and have the full sanction of the legis- 
lature, and authority of law. Let the measure, also, be 
of such extent as will satisfy the wishes of the real friends 
of the Church ; sooth the indignation of its honest oppo- 
nents ; conciliate neutrals, apd wrest even from irreconcile- 
able enemies the weapons, which they now wield with 
deadly effect against her. We shall then be able to dig- 
tinguish, amidst this universal outcry for Church Refold, 
the voices of those, who seek its preservation by improving 
its usefulness, from theirs who expose its defects, for the 
purpose of gaining a cheap popularity, or of accomplishing 
its downfal. But to secure these ends, the energy of the 
plan ought to be proportionate to the exigency of the con- 



juncture. "Les extremes sont toujours facheUx," says a 
writer, deeply versed in popular movements, " mais ce sont 
des moyens sages, quaad fls sont necessaires." There can 
be no question but that, if an efficient pita of reform were 
introduced cinder the auspices of the rulers of the Church, 
his Majesty's present government, and by their influence, 
the two houses of parliament, would entertain it favorably, 
and pass it into a law. Indeed, disposed of themselves, 
and pledged to the nation also, as the present ministers are, 
there can be no doubt, but that they will spontaneously 
originate some extensive measure for the regulation of the 
temporal affairs of the Church, if not anticipated by the 
ecclesiastical authorities. But it will indeed be subject of 
great regret, if the Bishops lose this opportunity of dis- 
proving the hard thoughts that have been conceived of 
them, and of winning " golden opinions." The occasion 
is truly most inviting and auspicious for redeeming them- 
selves in the opinion of the great body of the people. It is 
not yet too late to expunge the odium that has attached to 
them, on account of the opposition they have seen right to 
give to the Reform Bill, and the infelicitous prominency they 
have permitted one of their order to assume, whose eleva- 
tion to the Bench following close upon a great change of 
opinion, was generally thought to have been the reward of 
political tergiversation. But, in order to accomplish this 
most desirable end, what they do must be done quickly, 
resolutely, generously, and without respect of persons. In 
correcting abuses, removing anomalies, and introducing 
improvements;-!* carrying in*o effect a thorough Iteform 
both in the temporal and spiritual economy of the Church, 
they must look with a sincere and single, as well as a steady 
and unflinching eye, at the means of rendering our Church, 
what it ought to be, a powerful instrument for diffusing, 
throughout the empire, the knowledge, and recommending 
the practice of true religion. There must be no oblique 
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views at the favor or interest of this or that personage, no 
deference to high place, no partiality to this or that order 
or class of churchmen. Individuals will suffer, must suffer ; 
but if the proceeding be impartial, equitable and beneficial, 
they will find a consolation, if not an indemnity, for their 
own loss, in the good that will result to the community, 
and the respect and veneration, which it will restore to the 
clerical order. The Reformers of this day should take ex- 
ample and encouragement from the conduct of the Fathers 
and Founders of our Protestant Church. There must be 
the same single-mindedness, the same fortitude, the same 
undissembled love of truth, the same paramount anxiety 
for the eternal welfare of the people ; and then, let them 
not fear, but Providence will bless them with the same 
success and the same reward — and, if that be any part of 
their consideration, they will be enrolled by a grateful 
nation, among the worthiest of their predecessors : 

Quique sacerdotes casti, dum vita manebat, 
Atque sui memores alios fecere merendo. 



CHAP. II. 

The abuses, then, which seem to me to require a reme- 
dial hand, may be classed under five general heads : 

1. The mode of collecting the revenues of the Church. 

2. The apportionment of its emoluments. 

3. The system of pluralities and commendams. 

4. Rites, Ceremonies, Articles, and Canons. 

5. The government and discipline of the Church. 

Of these topics I give the first place to the mode of 
collecting the revenues of the Church from tithes ; not 
because I think that when dispassionately considered, it 
comprehends the greatest abuse, either in its principle or 



its application, but because of all the causes of irritation 
and unpopularity, it is found in practice to be the most invete- 
rate, and most incurable. It is in rain that you can plead 
law, common, civil and statute in its favor; in vain you 
allege prescription and authority reaching back to the most 
remote ages of the Church ; in vain you argue that it is no 
tax upon the community andnoburthenupoft the farmer; after 
all you advance, when the payment is to be made, it is made 
reluctantly and is conceded only to compulsion. The re- 
ceiver is given to understand, that he is looked upon in no 
other light than a licensed depredator — a robber according 
to law. This system has indeed been maintained many 
centuries in defiance of this general aversion, and in disre- 
gard of the curses, both loud and deep, of the contributors. 
But it has been indebted for its continuance to two causes, 
which have now lost a considerable portion of their influ- 
ence. Of the tithes and glebes, originally belonging to 
the Church, a very considerable portion fell, after the 
dissolution of the monasteries, into the hands of the most 
influential members of the two houses of parliament, 
and have been always held by them as lay-fees, but with 
peculiar exemptions and privileges appertaining to them as 
Church property. The subdivision of this and every other 
species of property, and the great augmentation of personal 
and commercial wealth, have very materially diminished the 
relative consequence and authority of Lay-Rectors in the 
legislature. They are, therefore, no longer able, as formerly, 
to cast their broad shield over this species of property, 
to protect it from the middle orders of society and other 
classes, to whom increased knowledge and wealth have 
given increased influence. The other cause is that the 
Church has been in close alliance with the dominant party 
of the state, almost without intermission, since the Resto- 
ration. Events have occurred however, within these few 
years, tending greatly to relax, if not dissolve this union. 
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The repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, and still more 
the emancipation of the Roman Catholics hare contributed 
materially to loosen the tie, which bound the Church to the 
state. The resistance made by a considerable portion of 
the hierarchy to these liberal measures, and more especially 
the v iJL vmm ^, ^to the, Wetf™ I 
the Reform Bill, and to the party by whom it was carried 
and who are now in power, has not only effected a separa- 
tion, but almost an alienation, between the government and 
the heads of the Church. From this government, there- 
fore, the Church has no right to look for anything beyond 
strict justice — no favor, no indulgence. 

Fully sensible of the weak and isolated condition of the 
Church, the outcry against tithes has become louder than 
ever, and they are so frequently proclaimed in willing ears 
to be founded in usurpation and upheld by chicane and 
oppression, that there is no evasion, however disingenuous, 
of which some payers axe ashamed ; while others boldly 
declare, that they will Submit to any process of law rather 
than submit to a burthensome and hateful impost. In 
short, the crisis of their fate is arrived; and either the 
Church must get rid of them, or the people will rid them- 
selves of Church and tithes together. There exists, I fear, 
a lurking hope with some of our leading churchmen, that 
the present exigence will not endure long — that a change 
of ministers and the return of a tory government, may 
supersede the necessity of any radical change, or any con- 
siderable sacrifice, either in this or any other department 
I pretend not to any prophetical spirit, but looking at the 
direction in which the national mind has been moving the 
last eighteen years, and not being able to discover any 
thing likely to check its tendency, I should apprehend the 
next permanent change will be not from a reforming to an 
anti-reforming, but from a liberal to a radical administra- 
tion. And I would beseech our ecclesiastical superiors to 
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Consider well, whether they are likely to make better terms 
with my Lords Grey and Brougham, in the upper house, 
and my Lords Althorp and Russell, in the lower ; or with 
Lords King and Radnor, in the House of Lords, and Messrs. 
Hume and O'Connell, in the House of Commons. I do 
not think it impossible that by some sudden shock of the 
machine, or soipe coup d'etat, the present Premier may be 
dislodged from his seat, and the reins restored for a short 
time to a tory government. But even tones themselves, 
with an army of a hundred thousand men, could not enforce 
the collection of tithes, or postpone an extensive Reform 
of the Church, many years — probably not many months. 
They would be obliged too, in the issue, to concede more 
largely, than the present more liberal and popular ministers 
will find it necessary to do, for the satisfaction of the nation ; 
and this concession would be made, too, out of the Church, 
But the question, now, is not what this, or that set of 
ministers, may be disposed to alter or retain, but what will 
conciliate the great body of the people, and give at once 
the greatest durability and efficiency to our ecclesiastical 
establishments. Disconnected as the Church now is in a 
considerable degree, and likely as it is to be totally severed 
from the State, it is before the tribunal of public opinion, 
that its sentence will ere long be pronounced. In the mean 
time it is of the last importance that it should be placed in 
an attitude best calculated to encourage its friends, and 
conciliate or resist its enemies, and to maintain its own 
cause, amidst all competitors for public favor. The finish-* 
ing hand, that has recently been put to the toleration acts, 
and the equality of civil rights to which the Dissenters are 
restored, deprive us of all prerogative advantage. We 
can neither compel conformity by the force of penalties, 
nor allure to it by the prospect of precedence. The career 
of wealth and honour is thrown open to Dissenters of every 
class, and the race is now to the swift 9 and the battle to 
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mies of the church, and to bow dissensions among its re- 
maining friends. The only question now, is, what mode of 
commutation would ensure the best substitute ? This has 
always been represented as a question of great difficulty. 
But I cannot help thinking the difficulty has been greatly 
over-rated bjr the timid andindolent, and wilfully exaggerated 
by the selfifcj* afti subtle, who were desirous of seeing the 
tithe*system survive, at least, their own day. If all parties 
are serious in their professions of wishing for an equit- 
able commutation, there is no obstacle in its way, which 
practical information combined with professional skill may 
not overcome. We have numerous precedents, in local 
actsof parliament, df arrangements made between the Tithe- 
Owner and Payer^for the extinction of tithes in single pa- 
rishes, and Which have been found conclusive andsatisfactory 
to both parties. Some of these arrangements have been made 
on the principle of a stipulated sum, made payable by rate 
on the tithabie lands. Some, on that of corn rent, variable 
according to the state of the markets, at fixed intervals ; but 
most of them on the principle of exchange for land. Of 
these several modes of proceeding, some of them may be 
found more suitable to one locality, and some to another, 
but I have little hesitation in saying that, for the Clergy, 
the most secure and stable, would be a commutation for 
lafid. I am aware that land is liable to mismanagement 
and deterioration, especially in the hands of Tenants for 
life, or shorter ttirms. The buildings, too, are still more 
liable to decay and dilapidation. The Clergy, also, may be 
tempted to give their attention too much to agricultural pur- 
suits, and it may occasion more land t£ be held in mortmain, 
than, in a commercial and manufacturing country like this, 
might be quite convenient to the rest of the community. 
Still, X think those inconveniences do not Counterbalance 
the superior advantages of this mode of proceeding. The 
temptation to suffer lands and buildings to go into disrepair 
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might be abated, and the inducement to improve them in- 
creased, by certain modifications in the law of dilapida- 
tions. As the law now stands, a penally is annexed, to 
neglect or undue parsimony in the shape of the compensa- 
tion, which the last Incumbent or his representatives are 
compelled to pay to the successor, to make good ell dilapida- 
tions. But it would tend greatly to encourage improve- 
ments, if a certain proportion of the expense of conducting 
them, were made chargeable upon the successor. This mode 
of balancing dilapidations, against improvements on every 
change of Tenants, is familiar to the Agriculturists and 
Land Surveyors of some of the midland counties, and might 
be applied with excellent effect to the farms, to be created 

* 

by a general commutation of land for tithe. The power 
which now exists (subject to a very objectional proviso,) of 
letting Glebe land for a term of years, should be granted 
absolutely to Incumbents of letting reasonable leases, with 
no other restrictions than those which the law imposes upon 
tenants in tail with impeachment of waste. It would not 
be difficult, even to append to the act, a precedent of an 
ecclesiastical lease, which, both the Incumbent and the 
Farmer, should be bound to execute. And, if attention to 
these matters, should be found likely to withdraw too much 
pf the thoughts of the Clergyman from his spiritual duties, let 
it be remembered, that his mind is likely to undergo less of a 
secularizing and debasing process by studying a treatise on 
farming, or the Law of Landlord and Tenant, than by studying 
treatises on tithes, and devising the means of counteracting 
evasions, and of making the most advantageous composi- 
tion with his Parishoners. The objection taken against 
this process, as throwing too much land into mortmain, is 
.scarcely, in the present state of the Law, a National CorjgU 
deration. As the Law stands at present, any ecclesiastical 
property can be given in exchange for other property of 
the same kind, and not inferior value ; and so pass out of 
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fiorimain, on certain precautions being complied tthh, 
prescribed for the purpose of securing a fair transaction, 
and a foil equivalent These precautions might be safety 
simplified, as there is no danger of the church suffering 
any material detriment, in these times of keen observation, 
from a licence granted to the Incumbent and Patron, to exe- 
cute exchanges by their joint concurrence. If these ob* 
jections may be considered as in a considerable degree' ob- 
viated, the superiority of land to any other equivalent, will 
be readily admitted. Land is permanent and imperishable, 
and its rent maintains a constant relation to the price of 
the necessaries of life. But what constitutes its principal 
recommendation in my mind, is, that its rent is paid un- 
grudgingly. No one considers it a tax, an imposition, and 
an intolerable grievance. Whoever pays the land-rate, 
or tithe-rent, or any substitute for tithe, still feels, and still 
hates the burthen. He has still an interest, and still a de- 
sire for getting rid of it, still owes the receiver a grudge, 
and has an inducement for disparaging his office and cha- 
racter. But, in the case of rent from land, the whole transac- 
tion passes between the Landlord and Tenant If an eccle- 
siastical Landlord is as liberal as a Layman, his Tenant pays 
him as cheerfully : and, if the ecclesiastic is, as he ought 
to be, and generally will be, more indulgent, the tenant has- 
an additional reason for being more satisfied, and the rela- 
tionship between Payer and Payee, instead of being, as in 
the case of tithe, one of mutual distrust and alienation, is 
one of mutual attachment and good will. 

In parishes where property is much subdivided, it may 
not be easy to commute tithe into land. In such cases, a 
fixed annual payment might be laid upon the exonerated 
tenements, till some arrangment could be devised between 
tile parties themselves, by mutual agreement 

The commutation might be carried into effect by the 
services of one Barrister, recommended by the Judges in 
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Eyre, and two surveyors — one appointed by the Grand Jury*, 
on the part of the Laity, and another selected by the Dio- 
cesan, on the part of the Clergy. The whok should be sworn 
to do justice between the parties, as far as. thek knowledge 
and abilities enable them; and the survey ore be permitted 
to choose an umpire, to conclude cams in whieh they could 
not* between themselves, come to a satisfactory determina- 
tion. The office of the Barrister, of course, would be to de- 
cide what species of tithe should he compounded for ; and 
of the surveyors to estimate its value, and to assign the 
equivalent SYom their decision, there should be no ap* 
peal, except in the case of such gross malversation in their 
office, as would justify a criminal indictment in the Court 
of King's Bench. But it is not the object of this appeal? 
nor indeed compatible with the contracted: limits of a pam- 
phlet, to enter into the detail of any plan of commutation. 
It is .sufficient if I have shewn that it is both expedient 
and practicable. I leave the specification to higher autho- 
rity, and abler heads. If, in the adjustment of such a com- 
plication of interests, difficulties should present themselves, 
as unquestionably they will, let them remember the mo-* 
mentous and urgent importance of the question, and they 
will find a stimulus more than sufficient, to carry them 
over greater obstacles, than any that are likely to oppose 
their progress. I have assumed that the Laity are well dis- 
posed to accede to an equitable compromise of this vexa- 
tious question. Those of them who axe owners of tithes, 
have scarcely a less interest in the arrangement, than the 
Clergy themselves, and, in all probability, would be willing 
to be included in the same capitulation. And, of the 
rest, I believe but very few would wish either to con- 
fiscate the funds of the church, or insinuate themselv^y 
either by fraud or force, into the possession of them. If 
there be any such, I would beseech them to suspend their 
proceedings, till they see the results of the experiment, 
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now trying by the Gentlemen .of Ireland* They wffl pro- 
bably succeed in expelling, vi et afmis f Clergymen from 
their inheritance, and add the tithes to' the Tents of their 
estates. But if, even for one short month, after they have 
accomplished their purpose, they are Suffered to enjoy their 
plunder in tranquility , then let English gentlemen follow 
their profitable example. But if, even within a shorter 
Space than that I have mentioned, it shall be seen, that the 
inventors are plagued with their own arts, and the very 
same violence, the very same outrages, pillage, tortures, 
and /murders, are waged against rents, that now are in full 
and 4cead&l operation against tithes, then I entreat them 
not. " to covet an evil covetousness to their house," but 
either to be content with what they have, or to seek safer 
and holier ways of enlarging their possessions. The prin- 
ciples of law, considered in the abstract,- are eternal, " its 
seat is in the bosom of God, and its voice the harmony 
of thfe world;" but its practical force and application de- 
pend even, upon that capricious thing, popular opinion. 
Teach' the people that the clergy have done their duty ina- 
dequately, and made an insufficient return to the commur 
nity, for the portion of the general wealth assigned them, 
and, therefore, their properly ought to be confiscated, and 
proceed accordingly. That being done, try to persuade 
the same persons, having once tasted the sweets of plunder, 
that the same test should not be applied to lay proprietors, 
that their property however vast, cannot be too large — that 
their possessions however bestowed, cannot be abused — 
that rents have a sacredness and inviolability, which do not 
belong to tithes ; that the people have an interest in the pos- 
sessions of lay-proprietors, and none in those of the clergy; 
and, therefore, having made common cause with the former 
against the latter, till their ruin was complete, they should 
now rest satisfied with the earnings of honest industry. WiB 
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the acclamations of a grateful people follow such eloquence ? 
I fear not Lessons of rapine are not easily untaught, 

— — — IUe dies utramque 

Ducet ruinam. 

The clergy may be despoiled, why not? they can 
make no resistance — they will offer none. But it should 
be remembered, that u spoliatis arma supersunt™ and 
these arms will not be less formidable because they may 
not be wielded by the sufferers themselves, but being drawn 
from the sides of the vanquished, will be plunged into the 
breasts of the victors. At present the clergy stand in front 
of the battle, exposed to the deadly fire of those, who 
are carrying on a warfare against all our institutions, and 
to a cross fire from some who intend not to destroy but 
improve. But, withdraw, or annihilate the Clergy, and it 
will not be difficult to foresee whose turn it will be next to 
take the brunt of the battle, and what the issue will be. 
The landed interest may derive a temporary advantage from 
the uncompensated extinction of tithes, but the possession, 
I will venture to predict, will be very uneasy, and the tri- 
umph short. 

' — Tempus erit, magno cum optaverit emptum 
Intactum Pallanta, et cum spolia ista, diemque 
Oderit. 

CHAP. III. 

Pluralities. — Commendams. — Inequality of Dignities 
and Benefices. — An improved Distribution of the Emolu- 
ments of the Church. — Church Rates. — Examination of 
Candidates. — Testimonials. 

. Next to tithes, the most fertile source of irritation and 
Obloquy, is the system of commendams and pluralities. 
This is an antient abuse in the church, and is connected 
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with another, still older and more inveterate— the secular 
spirit of patrons. Benefices are bestowed not for the good 
of the people, but for the emolument of the beneficiaries. 
The ecclesiastical dignities and benefices in this country, 
being generally in the patronage of the ministers, bishops, 
and great proprietors, the most valuable pieces of preferment 
are usually bestowed upon the adherents of ihejirst class of 
patrons, to secure the political attachment of them— or 
their relations; .upon the relations of the second and third 
classes, as an advancement and establishment in life. Upon 
this principle, if the gift of one living answers the pur- 
pose well, the gift of a second, or a third, answers it better, 
and thus pluralities ensue as a natural consequence of the 
secular views of the dispensers of patronage. The highest 
dignities are. at the disposal of the ministers of the crown; 
the majority of benefices, in the private patronage of lay- 
peers and commoners. Are the clergy, therefore, solely to 
blame for the existence of pluralities ? Are they to sus- 
tain the whole odium and obloquy ? Let the case be fair- 
ly considered, and it will be seen, that they are rather en- 
titled to some degree of commiseration ; that they are la- 
bouring in a profession, in which professional industry lead? 
to no professional emolument, except of the humblest de- 
scription. I will not say but that instances have occurred, 
in which a diligent and strict discharge of the pastoral office, 
has recommended an unbefiiended Clergyman, to a con- 
scientious and generous patron, but such instances have not 
fallen within my notice. Whatever, therefore, of diligence 
and zeal is to be found among the parochial clergy, has at 
least the merit of being disinterested and sincere ; for he 
must have a very sanguine disposition indeed, who hopes 
that it will be rewarded by gratuitous preferment I can- 
not help thinking, therefore, that a very hard measure of 
justice is dealt out to the clergy, who are made to bear the 
whole weight of the odium, and are held up to public con- 
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tempt, and contumely by every, candidate for popular 
plause, before tribunals, where the accused party, has uq 
chance of being heard in their own defence, - Jt is true, that 
they are very generally opposed to the policy of the present 
ministry, and the sentiments of the great, mass of the people. 
But is that matter of surprise, when it is considered, that 
far the last sixty, yeajs, at least, the avenues to the church 
to all its important stations, at least, have been at the dis- 
posal of the opposite party. That this party has been ao 
long permitted to predominate in the government, and fill 
every department with its .own dependants, if a crime^is not 
the crime of the clergy, but of the nation. The dignities, 
and richest benefices, are almost exclusively occupied by 
incumbents of tory politics, and high . church principles, op- 
posed, therefore, to popular influence, and favourable, to 
aristocratic prerogative and preponderance. Under the cir- 
cumstances we- have been considering,* it scarcely could 
have been otherwise ; and, had they all at once, veered round 
with the popular gale, they would have exposed themselves 
very justly, to an imputation of hypocrisy or versatility, 
more disreputable than the* obstinacy in error now laid 
to their charge. Of this public odium, the bishops has* 
come in, as was natural, for. their full share, and, in my opi- 
nion, not with much more justice- It is true, they gave 
a more prominent and combined opposition than the infe- 
rior clergy, to the late improvements in the representative 
system, and by doing so, have forfeited for the present, both 
the protection of the government, and the good will of the 
people, and hjve. shaken the church establishment to its 
very centre. But, although, in my judgement, the prelacy in 
thi$ proceeding, committed a great error, both of policy 
and principle, yet, I cannot participate in that astonish* 
ment and indignation, which have been so loudly and bit- 
terly expressed at their conduct. They were, at any rate, 
in a dilemma of no ordinary difficulty, and, although, they 
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may be thought to have adopted the lefts expedient alter-* 
native, yet surely in the presence, and with the example 
and urgent solicitation of those, who had advanced them 
to their legislative functions, it would have been no light 
matter, neither in the ordinary estimate of these questions, 
would it have been thought' very honest and honourable, 
to have voted in direct opposition to their patrons. It 
would have been, I think, a violation not perhaps of any 
express, but of an implied compact, which is understood to 
exist in such cases. Be that as it may, the alienation 
exists, and the problem is, how may it be most readily and 
effectually obviated, and the hierarchy arid clergy in gene- 
ral, restored to the affection and respect of the people. If 
the abolition of pluralities would produce that effect, it 
would be purchased at a very cheap rate. As far as the 
church is concerned, it ought to be offered without reserve, 
or exception, throughout the whole establishment, from the 
highest to the lowest The inconveniences, which would 
result from sueh a sweeping measure, ought to be remedied 
by other expedients, which will be alluded to in the sequel. 
The most anomalous and offensive species of plurality, is 
that of a bishop's commendam. He holds a living in his 
own diocese, for instance — is visited by himself— he is sworn 
to canonical obedience to himself— he exercises the double, 
and it should seem incompatible offices of prelate and pres- 
byter, and, either by the due discharge of his parochial func- 
tions, shews, that episcopal jurisdiction is unnecessary, pro 
tanto, or by the neglect of them, proves the bad consequences 
of the exemption. But it is said, and, I dare say, truly, that 
the revenues of certain bishoprics, are inadequate to the 
expenditure they entail. The proper and obvious remedy 
for this in future, is, that the revenues of the bishoprics' 
should be reduced to something nearer an equality. For. 
the present, if the livings now held by commend am, are 
necessary to the incumbent bishops, it would not be difficult 
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to find excellent clergymen ready to undertake the duties, 
as incumbents,— and relinquish to the bishops as large a 
portion of the profits as they now receive, so long as the 
bishops hold their sees, or till they are provided with sub- 
sidiary fand* from another source. It may be said, that this 
would be a mere change from Hie name of curate, to the name 
of incumbent. But I will maintain, that it is to a consider- 
able extent, a change of principle. The incumbent would 
then stand in proper subordination, relatively to his dioce- 
san. He would also have that character of stability, of 
weight, of independance towards his parishi6ners, which no 
curate, least of all a bishop's curate, can maintain, and the 
anomaly, a pecuniary one, still remaining in the transac- 
tion, the lapse of a few years would finally remove. 

The principle now to be adopted, should be one of an 
entire abolition of pluralities, as for as the spiritual inte- 
rests of the laity will permit, and that not remote but im- 
mediate. The interests of the present incumbents may be 
saved, if that be thought neccessary, in the same manner, 
and with the same restrictions, as has been suggested in 
the case of commendams. It will be found, in some cases, 
that two livings are held by one incumbent, which, held 
separately, would be quite inadequate to the decent sup* 
port of two incumbents. In such c&es it may be neces- 
sary to wait for the process of augmentation, before such 
an arrangement as I have suggested could be carried into 
effect. But 'these cases would not be found numerous. 
It will be seen that pluralities prevail most among valu- 
able livings, which famish the greatest temptation to such 
irregularity. For them, therefore, there would be no diffi- 
culty in finding efficient incumbents, to accept them, with 
such a deduction as I have mentioned, till the dispossessed 
incumbents should die, resign, or be advanced to Other pre- 
ferment. But whether livings are great or small, in all 
future vacancies, no Clergyman should be instituted to a 
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second living before he had made a cession of the first, 
except tite livings, taken separately, were so small that no 
respectable Clei gyman would accept them separately . No- 
flung less than, this wiU now satisfy the wishes or conciliate 
the good will of Jib© great body of the people, or even tor 
sure the permanent safety and efficiency of the -Church* 
There is no difficulty indeed, in supposing cases, in which 
an exception to, this general rule might he beneficial, and 
the strict execution of it prove injurious. For instance* 
it might be desirable to reward distinguished professional 
merit by a second benefice— it may be attended with some 
inconvenience and injury to make presentations to benefices 
the ordinary titles to .orders, or to institute young inexpe- 
rienced Clergymen, without the intervention of any period 
of probation, to the charge of benefices from which they 
axe not removable. And while the tithe system continues, 
k will happen, that an incumbent having rendered himself 
obnoxious to his parishioners by enforcing the payment of 
his dues, his piape would be advantageously supplied by a 
Curate, who was exempt from that cause of alienation. 
But the surrender is now made too late, to introduce any 
exception, however reasonable into the capitulation. The 
Gaul is at our gates, and it may be safer not to remon* 
strate against his unequal weight, lest he cast his sword 
into the scale. Besides, the. privilege of pluralities has 
been so little employed for the purpose of rewarding merit, 
and has been so scandalously perverted to die purpose of 
accumulating the wealth and honors of the Church upon 
the least deserving of th§ profession, that both from a re- 
collection of past, and the, anticipation of future abuse, it 
may be parted with altogether, without much regret, and 
consigned to its tomb without a tear. 

Another great and just subject of dissatisfaction, is the 
great inequality of dignities and benefices. Much has been 
said, and very justly said in vindication of this disparity ! 
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Few persons, I believe, who will take 'the trouble to think oft 
the subject, would contend for an absolute equalization, 
either.of dignities or benefices. It will be generally admit- 
ted, that there ought to be a graduated scale of preferment, 
proportioned to the deserts of the incumbents, the local de- 
mands of their charges, and the sphere of their duties. There 
is also another object which ought not to be lost sight of, in 
any fresh casting of the emoluments of the Church, that 
every rank of the laity should find a corresponding rank in 
the Church. To maintain this argument, I assume, that re- 
ligious instruction and religious sanctions are as necessary 
to the rich as the poor j and I further assume, that men 
will not listen with the same complaisance and deference 
to men of an inferior rank, as to others who are upon an 
equality with themselves, in manners, education, and con* 
dition of life. . 

But the actual state of these matters accomplishes none 
of these ends, or at best accomplishes them very impet* 
fectly. The range of the scale is so preposterously wide, 
that it exposes one class of Clergy to the envy attendant 
upon inordinate wealth; another to the contempt which 
attaches itself to penury, and the whole body to the re* 
proach of acquiescing in such an unreasonable system. 
The limit therefore, to which we. ought to approach, as fast, 
and as near as possible, is that none should be either invi- 
diously rich or scandalously poor. 

The present assignment, moreover, of these unequal por- 
tions follows no rational, indeed no definable principle: 
A. large income is very frequently attached to a small rural 
parish — sometimes to a sinecure — while a pitiful pension, 
with the addition of a few surplice fees, is the whole emo- 
lument of the incumbent of a popular and opulent town. 

This order of things ought to be reversed, or at least mo- 
dified, by withdrawing a portion of the revenues from small 
parishes, and conferring, them upon extensive and popular 
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districts, as fast as the livings become vacant It is to be 
apprehended, indeed, that lay patrons may oppose them- 
selves to such a regulation. But let them have the respon- 
sibility, as they will have the advantage of such opposition. 
Let Churchmen, at least, shew their readiness to " set their 
house in ardfer," at any cost and at any sacrifice. As to 
livings in the patronage of the Crown, the Bishops, cor- 
porations and public bodies, they are vested in their hands 
for the public good, and it is not to be supposed, that they 
Would resist an arrangement calculated to aid them in the 
conscientious and effectual discharge of their trust. There 
are, besides, mauy sinecures, which ought to be attached 
to the small livings in populous parishes, or form endow- 
ments of districts, in which great masses of population have 
recently grown up, and for which no spiritual provision is 
made by the establishment 

Another mode of augmenting small livings, and which 
would apply to a great number of the poorest in the 
kingdom, would be to make it imperative on Deans and 
other ecclesiastical proprietors, to assign to their incum- 
bents a stipend at least equal to that which the resi- 
dence act assigns to stipendiary curates. But, it has 
been argued, that this would be too violent an interference 
with vested interests. It would be difficult, I think, to shew 
that an interference with the funds of ecclesiastical corpora- 
tions to such an extent, would be a more violent inter- 
ference, than what has been used with the rights of patrons, 
and the income of incumbents in the residence act In 
that act it is provided, " That, in every case in which any 
" spiritual person shall have, after the twentieth day of 
( ' July, 1813, become incumbent of any benefice, and shall 
" not duly reside thereon, the Bishops shall appoint for 
" the Curate licensed to serve such benefice, a salary in no 
a case less than eighty pounds per annum, or than the 
" annual value of the benefice, and such salary shall not 
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"be less than one hundred and fifty pounds per annum, or, 
" than the whole value aforesaid, in any parish or place 
" where the population shall appear to- amount to, or ex- 
" ceed one thousand persons." In the passing of this 
salutary, hut somewhat severe law, there is none of th«g 
sensitive jealousy, for the vested interests or prescriptive 
rights of Rectors and Vicars ; why should it exert itself for 
Deans and Chapters and other impropriators. If paro- 
chial incumbents are required to relinquish sometimes from 
very limited resources, an adequate remuneration for their 
stipendiary cuifetes, why should the incumbents of Cathe- 
dral dignities not be required, by the same authority, to 
assign an equal stipend from their ample endowments, to 
the perpetual curates of those parishes, from the glebe and 
tithes of which they derive their revenues ? I leave our 
legislators to answer this question. But it may be answer* 
ed; that I am too late in these animadversions, that an act has 
been had to empower Chapters to augment their Vicarages 
andCuracies from their common funds, to theextentprescribed 
by the residence act, that is to say, an act of Parliament has 
been passed, to enable them to do that which it has ever been 
their duty, both in law and equity, to do. It is well known 
that the appropriation of rectories was granted to monasteries 
originally, subject to a competent allowance to the secular* 
or, as we should say, the parochial ministers, according to 
the discretion of the ordinary. When they were dissolved, 
and their revenues conferred upon the Crown, it was still 
subject to the same charge. They were " granted to his Ma- 
jesty in as lkrge and ample a manner as the Abbots, &c> 
now have or ought to have the same in the right of their 
houses." From the Crown they passed into the hands of cor- 
porations, lay and ecclesiastical, and of powerful individuals: 
Still, however, subject to the same competent maintenance 
of the officiating minister, at least never exjfressl/ exone- 



rated from that duty. By the act of dissolution, persons to 
whom the Grown granted these revenues were authorized 
" to enjoy them as the chief governors of the said religious 
" houses, might or ought to have had the same, if they had 
" not been suppressed or dissolved, saving to every person 
" and persons bodies politic, their heirs and successors, 
" all right, title, interest, &c, as they or any of them ought 
" to have had, if the said religious houses had not been 
"suppressed or dissolved. n Before the dissolution, en- 
dowments and ordinations in favor of incumbents were an 
every day occurrence. Since that epoch, I know not that 
any thing has been done, by the intervention of any dio- 
cesan in favor of any incumbent The impropriators, cor- 
porate and sole, became too strong for the parochial Clergy, 
who have silently acquiesced in their small pensions; 
so that, while the dividends or portions of the dignitaries 
have been advanced in some cases fifty fold, no addition 
has been made to the annuities of their Curates, as assign- 
ed to them before the dissolution. Now, forsooth, an act 
of the legislature, a kind of bill of indemnity is necessary 
to relieve them from that painful restraint by which their 
hands were held, much against their will, from doing that 
justice or charity which their hearts yearned to exer- 
cise. But still it is but leave thdy have obtained. I do 
not question their disposition to avail themselves of this 
leave. But why leave for the superior class of Clergymen, 
and why compulsion for the lower ? Are such invidious dis- 
tinctions humane, conciliatory, prudent, or even in times 
like these, safe ? Why should we not have one universal 
impartial law, upon the principle that the " labourer is 
u worthy of his hire," — " and they which wait at the altar, 
u are partakers of the altar," — " and they who preach the 
u gospel should live of the gospel." Let the law then 
impartially enjoin upon all those, who are in possession 



of the funds of tie Church, to assign .a oempetest niaia~ 
tenance to their Vicars, or substitute who discharge the 
ministerial functions ; or if lay-impropriators chuse to plead 
usage and prescription against such claims, as I do not 
pretend, but. they may (considering the lapse of time and 
the changes of property,) very equitably and legally, at 
least let Churchmen shew that they consider ecclesias- 
tical endowments to have been instituted to secure and 
remunerate ecclesiastical duties, and that they are willing 
to correct abuses, although at some sacrifice of present 
emolument, and of strictly legal rights. This tardy con- 
cession, however, if now made in the amplest manner, will 
not prevent the whole question being agitated, whether 
Chapters Collegiate or Cathedral, are, at this day, doing any 
useful service to religion, and if any, whether the balance 
of evil does not preponderate. They are institutions vener- 
able, unquestionably, for their antiquity. Noble monuments 
are they of early piety; and the divine service performed 
by them is of the most sublime and impressive nature. 
There was a, time when, I doubt not, "the pomp and cir- 
cumstance 19 of the Cathedral service impressed men with 
the dignity and importance of religion, gave effect to its 
public ordinances, and, by inspiring devotion, encouraged 
piety. But I think it is no longer a question, that they, 
have ceased to produce any such effect, except in a very, 
feeble and limited degree. The religion of the present- 
day, like its professors, is so much more inquisitive, philo- 
sophical, and, I may add, in a certain sense sceptical, that 
it no longer finds any congenial food or stimulant in tha 
pomp and pageantry of external worship. The best apo- 
logy for their continuance is, that their prebends form a re- 
muneration for professional excellence, an encouragement 
and facility for theological study, and support to an order of 
Clergymen, whom cultivated minds and manners place 
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apoH a level with the genteelest class of the laky. But 
•although many individuals among the- dignitaries have 
been selected most judiciously for their piety and learning, 
others owe their elevation merely to their connection 
with some powerful patron, and have no other pretension 
to superiority over their brethren, but that of superior fortune. 
Congregating, also, as they necessarily do, within the pre- 
cincts of their Cathedral, they live very much to themselves, 
or at most in a very exclusive society, whom they are not 
so successful in conciliating, as they are in offending the ex- 
cluded, by the distance of their deportment and the splendor 
of their establishments. It is observed that Dissenters are 
no where so numerous and virulent as in the neighbourhood 
of Cathedrals. It requires little eloquence to awaken slum- 
bering envy against obtrusive magnificence, or to exaspe- 
rate it when awake, into aversion and hatred, especially 
against Churchmen. 

Macerat invidia; ante oculos Mum essepoteniem 
Ilium adspectari, claroque ineedere honore ; 
Ipri se in tenebris vohi cceuoque queruntur* 
The result of the whole is, that these institutions are ex- 
tremely unpopular, and, while they contribute very little 
either to the efficiency of the Church or the edification of 
its members, they are the occasion of much obloquy, and 
are pointed out by our enemies as fit objects and tempting 
lures, to excite the public appetite for confiscation and 
plunder. However, then, we may deplore the parsimo- 
nious temper of the age, and especially that it directs its 
keenest scrutiny against our ecclesiastical endowments, 
yet it is not the less our duty and our interest to humour it, 
at least so far as to transfer the funds of the Church from 
less useful to more efficient purposes. While external 
dignity inspired respect and conciliated esteem, it was de- 
sirable to retain it, but the sooner we are quit the better, 
of that dignity which excites envy and provokes hostility* 
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Even our Prelates hare thought fit to walk Abroad dives- 
ted of their costumes, and do homage to the innovating 
spirit of an age, which looks with a mixture of disdain and 
derision upon the antiquated emblems of dignity and wis- 
dom. They have admitted (although in re tenud) that 
time' is the great innovator, and that as " tempora mutan- 
tur nog et mutamur in Mis" This innovating process 
it will be necessary to extend to more important subjects — 
from Episcopal habiliments even to oar Collegiate and 
Cathedral establishments. My Lord Henley, in the able 
pamphlet he has published on Church Reform, recommends 
the present constitution of Dean and Canons to be super- 
seded by an establishment of a Dean and Chaplain, with 
moderate but liberal stipends* To this part of his Lord- 
ship's plan,* I .would add nothing, except to give a more 
decidedly parochial character to the Cathedral Church, 
by assigning it a district or a parish with -cure of souls. I 
have little respect for a mere preaching Clergyman. If he 
has any real respect for the congregation he addresses, he 
will desire to confer With them in private, and visit them 
in sickness, both for the purpose of alleviating external 
sufferings, and, as far as the human physician is permitted, 
" minister to the mind diseased, and pluck from the heart 
its rooted sorrow." He may, if it be thought expedient, re- 
tain the name of Dean, but I would secure to the name 
true usefulness and dignity, by attaching to k a pastoral 
office. Upon this plan, the whole surplus of the Cathedral 
revenues, after the Dean and his Chaplains are provided 
for, would be available for 6ther ecclesiastical purposes. The 
first purpose wouhLbe to advance all rural livings, belong- 
ing to the dissolved chapters, to £200 a year, and their 
town livings to £400 at the least, and one living in all 
towns containing not less than 10,000 inhabitants, to £800 
or even £1000 per annum. It is in such situations that an 
ample endowment would produce the best effect Instead of 
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congregating tea or twelve dignitaries into a focus, around 
a Cathedral, where a strong temptation exists, to devote 
their unoccupied time* and superfluous wealth to the claims 
of society, it .would ensure, fer the important and arduous 
care of populous districts, Clergymen of high character and 
qualification*, who would derive -dignity both from their use- 
fulness apdirom their revenue, . They would possess the 
meansof appearing with jespectability among the higher and 
more educated class of their parishioners ; and have some- 
thing to spare for the claims of public institutions, and for 
private charily in the houses of the poor. Men, — I mean 
reasonable conscientious men, would cease to look with 
disgust and envy, upon liberal incomes, employed for the 
best and highest of all purposes; — the promotion of piety 
and charity — the mitigation of sorrow— and the repression 
of vice in. populous communities, Whep to every endow- 
ment, also, a proportionate charge is attached, the Church 
will no longer be inundated by a stream of thoughtless 
young men, justing forward in the hope of securing some 
preferment or dignity to. which appertains large revenues 
and easy, duties, and who thjus rob the industrious laborer 
of his hke, and bring disgrace upon the order, whose pa- 
trimony .they waste. Distribute, the funds of the Church 
in something like- a proportion to the duties to be dis- 
charged, and nothing will be left to excite envy. It will be 
found, that according to the attainments- to be acquired, and 
the labour to be done, less emolument is to be derived from 
the clerical .than from any other profession* After providing 
for this purpose, there would stiH remain from the funds of 
the dissolved -chapters sufficient to mitigate, if not remove, 
font the Church, another cause of irritation and acrimony, 
I mean assessments for repair* of Churches. 

Dissenters complain, and I think justly, that they are 
compeUed-t& contribute towards the reconstruction and re- 
paration of Churches, which they do not attend. They feel 
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their grievance the more sensibly, because, although the 
law sanctions the principle, the churchwardens or vestry- 
men fix the rate of the assessment They are taxed, there- 
fore, by their equals and neighbours, sometimes, as they 
imagine, unmercifully, without their consent, and for pur- 
poses which they view with no complacency, and lor per- 
sons against whom they cherish no small degree of preju- 
dice. The result is what might be expected. A regular 
system is organized in every great town to resist the Church 
rate. The rate payers are regularly canvassed, or as the 
term now is, agitated. Hie ministers and the officers of jus- 
tice are reviled, often grossly insulted, and the establishment 
represented as nothing but a combination of abuse, oppres- 
sion and imposition. The scenes, which are sometimes ex- 
hibited in the vestries, and even in the churches themselves, 
during such unseemly conflicts, are as disgraceful to the 
actors in them, as they are mortifying to every real chris- 
tian, and perilous to the Church. What tithes are to the 
rural population, rates are, and worse, to our towns— a 
source of perpetual litigation and animosity. It is a subject, 
indeed, difficult for the legislator to deal with. If the law 
should be altered according to what might be thought the 
equity of the case, and the rate imposed only on Church- 
men, it is obvious that all would profess themselves dissen- 
ters when the rate was to be levied. It would therefore, 
in my judgement, be a most salutary mode of disposing 
of the residue of the chapter funds, to • apply them to the 
extinction of assessments for the repairing and furnishing 
Churches. The application of this fund, committed to the 
discretion of the Archdeacon, should be strictly limited to 
what in ordinary buildings is called tenantable repair. What- 
ever is allied to ornament and luxury should be defrayed, 
by the voluntary contributions of individuals, while the 
fabric of the building is upheld or restored, by the ordinary 
means now in use. The law indeed, as it stands, which 
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imposes upon the occupier the burthen of re-edifying dila- 
pidated churches and building new ones, is so absurd and 
impracticable as to repeal itself. The new churches, whe- 
ther upon antient sites, or in new districts, have all been 
built, within my observation, either by grants from parlia- 
ment, or the voluntary subscriptions of individuals. In 
their hands it may be safely left. The parliament has, 
indeed, been munificent in its grants for building 
churches in new districts. If the funds appropriated to 
that truly charitable and pious purpose, had been dispensed 
with ordinary economy and judgment, we should hare no 
longer to deplore the want of church accommodation for 
large masses of our labouring population. The Commis- 
sioners committed a iundamental error, in conceiving their 
duty to be to found stately and magnificent edifices. We 1 
had already state and magnificence, more than enough for 
the temper of the times in the Church. We wanted humility, 
devotion, piety. We wished to see churches for the poor 
.to worship in, not for the rich to gaze at The consequence 
of this first mistake is, that funds have been expended upon 
One structure, which would have been sufficient for six. 
Another error is the limitation they imposed upon them- 
selves of not erecting 'any church, except in districts com- 
prising 4000 inhabitants at the least The consequence 
is, that, instead of modest structures rising up amidst po- 
pulous villages, at a great distance from other churches, 
we see magnificent edifices raised in large towns, close 
upon the antient edifices, where all that was wanting for 
the accommodation of the parishioners, was an additional 
gallery, or at least an additional service, in the existing 
buildings. Many of these new churches, as might have 
been anticipated, are very thinly attended in the towns, 
while in the remote villages I am speaking of, the religiously 
disposed are scrambled for, by different classes of dissent 
ters, and the rest are suffered to grow up and live and die- 
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without any religious education, or divide ordinance of any 
kind. For this evil I trust a benevolent and christian le- 
gislature will, as early as possible, provide a remedy, an4 
the commissioners grown* wiser by experience, apply it 
more judiciously and. successfully. These is an evil to 
which I have before alluded, and for which I have not 
suggested any remedy — that is, the secular spirit of patrons* 
From the very nature of the evil, the remedy can only be 
partial. It may be repressed— it canpot be .extirpated. 
It is not to be. looked for ii* this world, that either indivi* 
duals ox bodies of men, shoul4 wield any power with an 
entire disregard, of their worldly feelings *nd interest?, , It 
is right that we sfrould proceed, upon this assumption, and 
lay our plans so, ti^aj, to whomsoever the trust is assigned, 
as little temptation a? may he, should be left to administer 
it corruptly, and as many securities as possible taken, for 
discharging it honestly and discretely. My Lord Henley 
has recommended a plan for investing a board of ten com- 
missioners with the crown patronage. But I think his 
Lordship betrays considerable distrust of the utility of his 
own recommendation. He is fully aware of the irrespon- 
sible and unblushing nature of boards. Yet he thinks it 
would certainly exclude the influence of politics. But he 
appears to have furnished, in the paragraph immediately 
preceding, a pretty conclusive argument against himself. 
He says, that a negotiation went off between two powerful 
parties, " because they could not agree who should have 
the disposing of the Church patronage. 19 This proves that 
Church patronage is an object " of ambition and brigue" 
among statesmen, and also proves that there would be as 
much political intrigue employed in appointing the five 
laymen, who should, divide with the bishops the privilege 
of exercising the crown patronage, as there now is in the 
appointment of the Bishops themselves* Besides, I api by , 
no means convinced that the patronage of the Prime Mini- 
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titer and the Lord Chancellor is the most unworthily dis- 
pensed. They select from their own political party, true ; — 
they are exposed to solicitations, they are swayed by inte- 
rest and ambition, very true. But these are motives, at 
least one remove less powerful than those which operate 
upon Bishops, Deans, and chapters, and lay-patrons, to 
promote their own sons, brothers, and near relations. What 
I mean is this, a Prime Minister would be less likely to 
confer a benefice upon an unworthy object to oblige a po- 
litical adherent, than an inferior patron would be to com- 
mit the same crime to provide for his son or any member 
of his family. And so, upon investigation, it will be seen, 
thatthe most scandalous accumulation of preferment is lodged 
in the hands of the sons, or near relations of Patrons them- 
selves. Again, has his Lordship well considered how far 
tiie disseverance of ecclesiastical patronage from the Crown 
and its first ministers, would tend to deprive them of any 
worldly motive for protecting the Church ? or can he rely 
upon the religidus zeal alone of such personages for a dis- 
interested concern about its welfare. But I do not think 
finch a plan necessary to be exposed at any length. It is 
not likely to recommend itself to the politicians of this age* 
For my own part, I do Hot anticipate much benefit from 
transferring in any manner patronage from one hand to 
another ; least of all from the individual ministers to a board 
of oommissioners, by whom ever this board may be ap- 
pointed; and from whatever class. I am disposed, how- 
ever, to believe, that the preferment in the possession of 
the colleges of the two universities are bestowed, in the 
main, on the most deserving objects. To succeed to fellow- 
ships, they must generally be men of talent, industry, and 
irreproachable character. From fellowships they succeed to 
livings without solicitation or intrigue. And, although a long 
residence in college, especially if they are not engaged in its 
active duties, may not be favourable to future usefulness m 
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a wider sphere, yet flue inconvenience would be obviated 
J>y assigning to them more livings in p ropo rti on to their 
fellowships, and thus accelerating the succession. 

The means, however, of making a corrupt use of patron- 
age, will be greatly "diminished by the abolition of plu- 
ralities, and may be stiU further restrained by other indirect 
regulations which I proceed to suggest first then, the 
admission into the Church ought to be preceded by a 
much stricter scrutiny into the habits, attainments, and 
other qualifications of candidates, than at present prevails. 
It is here in limine, that an effectual check may be ap- 
plied to unworthy promotions. It is at the portals of the 
temple that the sacred heralds should be heard to pro- 
claim — -procul, oproculesteprofani; while from the inmost 
shrine a still more authoritative voice is heard to utter, I 
WILL BE SANCTIFIED IN THEM THAT COME 
NEAR ME. Now, what are the precautions taken to ex- 
elude unworthy candidates from the Church, and to intro- 
duce only those of good promise ? The testimony to moral 
character, chiefly relied upon by the Bishops, regarding 
members of\the university, is a college testimonial. I 
would not wish to underrate the value of such documents; 
but the plain truth is, that they are granted almost as a 
matter of course to graduates, if, they have not been guilty 
of any flagrant breach of college discipline, or having com- 
mitted such a breach, have made the pecuniary amende, 
or submitted to the imposition which the college authorities 
enjoin. Let any one acquainted with the system of our 
universities, reflect what the ordinary habits of under-gra~ 
duates are, and then tell me whether it is from such per- 
sons, taken promiscuously, that he would wish to supply 
the Church of England with its Ministers. I say promis- 
cuously; for the college testimonial does not make any 
discrimination, except in extreme cases; and yet, this is 
all the Bishop has to guide his opinion of the moral fitness. 
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of the candidate. I am aware of the great difficulty of 
establishing any fixed test that may not, and will not in 
the course of time, be evaded. No form of attestation can 
supersede the necessity of the personal vigilance and in- 
vestigation of the Bishop. But regulation might do more 
than it does. In addition to the testimonial of the go- 
vernors of the college, let there be that of the governors of 
the universities — the Vice Chancellor, Proctors, &c, to 
whom flagrant violations, at least, of morality, must become 
known. Why not, also, require private letters of approba- 
tion from the tutors of the candidates ? In all cases it would 
be an useful rule to insist upon, that all young men should 
give public notice of their intention to take orders, at least 
twelve months before they offer themselves to the Bishops. 
It would both draw the attention of the society in which 
they live, to a more particular observation of their conduct, 
and be to themselves a monition to greater circumspection 
and self-control. During this probationary year, at least 
gross irregularities ought not to be overlooked, and the 
attestation should express, that as far as the persons signing 
the testimonial believe, they have not been committed. 

The same objection of indiscriminate attestation lies 
against those establishments, which were instituted for the 
sole purpose of preparing men for holy orders. The habits 
of the students are not in general at all more correct, while 
their manners and education axe by many degrees inferior. 

among their friends, have to obtain a testimonial of good 
conduct, what is required of them is a certificate, that notice, 
technically called a " si quis" having been read in their 
parish church, of their intention of offering themselves for 
holy orders, no impediment had been alleged; to which 
is added the testimonial of three neighbouring incumbents. 
The "si quis" read once, read unexpectedly, and requiring 
the impediment to be alleged at the moment, or " forthwith 
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communicated to the Bishops,*' is shaped in a manner as 
little likely as any thing can be, to produce any effect. It 
is in truth quite futile. The testimonial, I will admit, is 
not without its weight, and would hare still more, if the 
beneficed Clergymen who attest the letters testimonial, 
were required to be, one of them the resident minister of 
the parish, in which the candidate lives, and the other two 
incumbents of the parish contiguous or nearest adjoining; 
or, if their signatures could not be had, the impediment to 
be accounted for to the satisfaction of the Bishop. The 
liberty of collecting these attestations from any part of the 
diocese, affords an opening, as must be obvious, to great 
laxity of testimony. After all, the only effectual cure of 
these disorders, is greater firmness on the part of the Clergy, 
and increased vigilance on the part of the Bishop, in every 
case as it arises. 

There is yet another mode of raising the character and in- 
creasing the usefulness of the Clergy generally, and thereby 
diminishing the possibility of perverting patronage, which 
is perfectly within the power of the Bishops to cany into 
effect — that is, a more comprehensive and strict investiga- 
tion of the literary and theological qualifications of the 
candidates. That the Clergy are generally a well educated 
class of men cannot be denied ; but neither can it be denied, 
that there are many very deficient in the requisite amount 
of knowledge both general and professional. The test of 
qualification is, in truth, quite insufficient for securing to 
the Church a body of men of sotmd learning. What is re- 
quired I believe, of the candidate is, that he be able to 
construe the Greek testament, and show some tolerable ac- 
quaintance with the most approved commentators; to con- 
strue Grotius " de veritate" and answer questions from it and 
Paley's Evidences, regarding the external Proofs of Christia- 
nity ; to furnish scriptural vouchers for the doctrine of the 
thirty-nine articles; to assign the dates of the principal 
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events in biblical history, and give a succinct and general 
account of the contents and authors of the several books of 
the Old and New Testaments. It may be said, that what 
is required here, if exacted strictly and to its full extent, is 
no trifle. But the truth is, that there is nothing required, 
but what young men who have gone through the routine of 
our schools and colleges, however superficially, may get 
up in six months of close application. It is obvious there- 
fore, that it affords no security for introducing into the 
Church only men of studious and industrious habits, much 
less of enlarged views and sound learning. It is true that 
men, if actuated by a proper spirit, will extend their know- 
ledge by professional reading and reflection, after they have 
taken orders. But it is also true, that, if men have not 
conceived the platform and laid the foundation of an en- 
larged education at the age of twenty-four, they rarely do 
so afterwards. In the intervals which the active duties of 
their profession afford, they may fill up the outline, but 
will seldom have the taste, or time, or diligence, to sketch 
out a larger system. In these times of general education, 
research, and discussion, it is essential that Clergymen 
should be deeply read in their own department of litera- 
ture, and at least moderately conversant with the science 
and literature familiar to the learned of the age. The 
former is requisite to enable them to defend their own doc- 
trine, and to contend not only earnestly but discretely, 
" for the faith once delivered to the saints ;" and the other, 
that they may rescue human science from the bands of the 
infidels, and make it the instrument of insinuating divine* 
truths; and thus remove from themselves the reproach 
which philosophers would cfest upon the Clergy, that their 
learning is superficial, and their views narrow and bigotted. 
In addition, therefore, to what is already expected from 
a candidate, competent knowledge of the Greek language, 
should be required — to be ascertained by on examination 
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supplementary to the present, applied to two ecclesiasti- 
cal and two heathen writers. If I were to recommend 
the works, it should be " Aristotle's Ethics," 'Xenophon's 
Memorabilia," that portion of the Antiquities of Josephus, 
which connects the Old Testament history with the New ; 
and " Select Homilies of Chrysostom." To ascertain the 
candidate's acquaintance with the Latin language, I should 
add to Grotius, the "De Officiis" and "IteNatw&Deorum? 
of Cicero. My examination in these works should not be 
confined to the language, but extend to the matter ; an ac- 
quaintance with which, it must be allowed, would add 
greatly to the efficiency of the christian Minister, and 
without such knowledge, or something equivalent, he must 
perform his office, and support his station imperfectly. 
One portion of these examinations should also consist in 
compositions, both in Latin and English. As to the ab- 
stract and natural sciences, it may be presumed that the 
Cambridge graduates are possessed of the requisite degree 
of proficiency. But, even from Oxonians and literates, a 
certain amount of mathematical knowledge should be re- 
quired. I would have inscribed upon the portals even of 
the temple, 

Ovtitlc aytwfiirprjTOQ turtrw. 

It may be supposed, that in recommending those quali- 
fications, I am attaching greater importance to learning 
than to piety. Far from it ; I would take all the precau- 
tions that the circumstances of the case would admit, for 
securing both. But piety may be simulated, learning can- 
not Of the latter, therefore, you may make sure by ap- 
plying the proper test ; of the former, you can only form a 
probable conjecture, by any criterion that you can devise. 
But a respectable proficiency in the severer studies 1 have 
mentioned, is, of itself no mean pledge for the healthful 
state of the moral constitution. Studious habits and vicious 
indulgences, are not generally found in the same subject. 
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" Stadia in mores abeunt" may be taken almost for an 
axiom, in the formation of character. Ignorance indeed 
may not be the inseparable yoke-fellow of Vice, nor Learn- 
ing the constant handmaid of Piety. But there is a con- 
geniality — a moral affinity in these qualities, and no person 
is surprised to find them in combination. Care, therefore, 
should be taken, that no slothful minds and empty heads 
should find their way into the Church. The attainments 
which Milton has indicated, as requisite to qualify him for 
the due execution of the project he had conceived, of com- 
posing an epic poem worthy of posterity, are at least as 
appropriate, and not less essential, to an effectual qualifica- 
tion for the pastoral office. " This," says he, " is not to be 
" obtained, but by devout prayer to that eternal Spirit, that 
" can enrich with all utterance and knowledge, and sends 
" out his Seraphim, with the hallowed fire of his altars, to 
" touch and purify the lips of whom he pleases. To this, 
"must be added, industrious and select reading; steady 
" observation and insight into all seemly and generous acts 
" and affairs." The effect of establishing this higher 
standard both of moral and literary qualification, would be 
to reduce the number of candidates; and the reduction 
would take effect precisely where it ought to do, among 
that class of persons, who, destitute of the industry or ac- 
quirements, necessary for running the fair race of compe- 
tition in other professions, take refuge in the Church. It 
is not uncommon to see a person who has been unsuccessful 
in his professional or commercial pursuits, betake himself 
to a profession, to succeed in which, nothing is deemed 
necessary but a temporary effort, of no great difficulty or 
duration, added to a patron, actuated by no other consider- 
ation but a wish to promote the temporal interests of his 
relation. A severer text would have the effect of defeating 
these schemes for an inofficious exercise of patrouage. 
Preferment would, of necessity, be more generally bestowed 
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on worthy objects, in the absence of unworthy candidates 
to receive it. Men of sordid views would be less eager to 
enter the Church when they discovered that they must pay 
the price of assiduous attention, and severe study to secure 
admission; and, after being admitted, make at least as 
great a personal sacrifice to earn the emoluments of the 
Church, as the profits of any other occupation. It would 
contribute greatly to the effect of this winnowing process, 
if a regulation were adopted to institute no Clergyman to 
a benefice, till he had served three years in the capacity 
of a stipendiary curate, and during that time entitled him- 
self to the favorable testimony, both of the neighbouring 
Clergy, and of the ecclesiastical authorities of his parish. 
This would have an excellent effect upon the character of 
the young Clergyman. During these three probationary 
years, it would be seen whether his disposition and con- 
duct in the Church were such as to justify his being pro- 
moted to the permanent cure of a parish. He would be 
aware that his conduct would be strictly watched, and that 
any gross irregularity or habitual neglect of his ministe- 
rial duties would defeat his future views. Preferment 
would then come in the shape of a reward, for professional 
merit, and not as the result of some secular and mercenary 
calculation. At present, it is too much the practice for a 
patron, when he has any livings in his gift, or has a direct 
influence with those who have them, to introduce his son 
or relation into the Church at the very earliest canonical 
age, and forthwith promote him to a permanent benefice. 
The consequence of this is, that to young, unpractised, 
untried, and often therefore, inefficient and improper in- 
cumbents, the charge of populous parishes is consigned, 
while the old, faithful, deserving, servants of the Church, 
are passed by and suffered to wear out their lives in obscu- 
rity and indigence. It would be invidious to mention 
names or even stations in illustration of this charge, but 
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every one acquainted with the channels in which the pa- 
tronage of the Church flows, will admit the extensive pre- 
valence and mischievous influence of the system I am now 
deprecating, and which calls loudly for some repression. 
If pluralities should be abolished, one practical evil of no 
light kind, would be produced. The class of curates would 
be nearly extinguished, and benefices would be filled np 
by young Clergymen recently ordained, untried, and un- 
practised, and so far inefficient But the regulation I am 
now recommending would go fat to counteract this evil, 
especially if, at the same time, incumbents of large parishes, 
and the infirm by age or sickness, of small parishes also, 
were permitted to take licensed curates as coadjutors, and 
give titles upon a lower scale of stipend, than now enjoined 
by the residence act Many Clergymen would be glad to 
avail themselves of such permission, both to relieve them- 
selves of a portion of duties exceeding their strength, and 
to provide their flocks with more religious instruction and 
superintendence, than they at present receive. 

The residence act does, indeed, repose in the ordinary a 
discretionary power of assigning to invalid resident incum- 
bents, curates with an inferior stipend ; but subject to such 
conditions and with such provisions as clergymen will 
only submit to — very reluctantly, and in cases of great 
urgency. To make application, as the law stands, for 
such assistance, is to confess incapacity, and to have the 
existence of that incapacity declared to his parish, and the 
nature of it recorded in the Registry of the Bishop. Con- 
sidering the experience and improvement that might be 
acquired by a noviciate, in assisting a more experienced 
clergyman in his parochial duties, it would seem to be a 
practice to be encouraged, rather than discountenanced ; 
and, taken in conjunction with the measures I have ven- 
tured to recommend, would not fail to have the most salu- 
tary effect, both in the parishes themselves, and on the 
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spiritual interest of the congregation they might be after- 
wards appointed to instruct Such are the suggestions, 
which, after long experience, and ranch reflection, it has 
occurred to me to make, respecting the external economy 
of the Church. I am far from thinking that they will, as 
they stand, recommend themselves in every particular to 
the adoption of those, who legislate at this momentous 
crisis for the Church. But, I am nevertheless persuaded, 
that if these, or measures of similar tendency and equal 
efficacy, be not adopted, their necessity will be made 
more than sufficiently apparent by the advantage that 
will be taken, of the agitations that will ensue, to endanger 
the existence of the Church, and to shake the foundations 
of all property, ecclesiastical and civil 
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In animadverting, as the present part of my subject will 
lead me to do, on certain passages in the " Book of Com- 
" mon Prayer/' I hope it will not be suspected, that I have 
any design of reducing that high estimation, in which it is 
generally and justly held. It is, on the contrary, the vene- 
ration, almost religious, that I entertain for this rich trea- 
sure of devotion, that impels me to point out those ble- 
mishes, which are inseparable from every human compo- 
sition. And I point them out, not that they may be 
exposed, but removed. 

It is now nearly two centuries since the liturgy, in the 
state we now find it, having received the unanimous assent 
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of the Convocations of both Provinces, was appointed by 
" the act for the uniformity of Public Prayers*' " to be 
" read in every Church, Chapel, or other place of public 
" worship within the realm of England." During the 
lapse of so many years, it is impossible, but that great 
alterations must have taken place in the language, circum- 
stances, sentiments and spiritual condition both of minis- 
ters and people : and yet all corresponding alterations in 
the public services of religion, have been strenuously and 
successfully resisted. This resistance has been justified, 
not so much on the pretence that there is nothing to 
amend, as that to introduce change would be both difficult 
and dangerous. It has been said, that any alteration would 
give offence to those who, having been long familiarized 
to its use, attach to it an almost divine authority ; that 
innovation would weaken the respect and veneration of 
others, and that a change once admitted, encouragement 
would be given to every fanciful projector to propound his 
own favorite plan of improvement; and lastly, that it 
would be difficult to bring back the minds of the people, 
once unsettled, to acquiesce in any form which involved a 
considerable departure from the existing model. 

That there is no small weight in these arguments is not 
to be questioned; but it is equally unquestionable, that 
they have been pushed too far and persevered in too long. 
In the interval between the year 1537, when the Common 
Prayer Book was first published by authority, and the year 
1661, when it assumed its present state, it underwent seven 
reviews; at every one of which very considerable altera- 
tions were introduced. That these alterations were, both 
severally and collectively, great improvements, must be ob- 
vious to any one who will take the pains to compare the 
" Institution of a Christian Man," and the intervening 
Rituals, with our present Book of Common Prayer. Since the 
Act of Conformity, passed in the year 1661, it h as undergone 
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no change. It will scarcely be argued that it had then 
attained its ne plus ultra of perfection. Admitting that at 
the time it was every thing, neither more nor less — that it 
ought to be, yet it cannot be supposed, but that long expe- 
rience must have discovered some defects in reference to the 
present, and reflection suggested some remedies for those 
incongruities which time has produced. In the admirable 
preface, prefixed to the Common Prayer Book, by the 
Commissioners of the last review, we read, " It hath been 
" the wisdom of the Church of England, ever since the 
" first compiling of her public Liturgy, to keep the mean 
u between the two extremes, of too much stiffness in re- 
" fusing and too much easiness in admitting any variation 
" from it. For as on the one side common experience 
" showeth, that where a change hath been made of things 
u advisedly established (no evident necessity so requiring) 
" sundry inconveniences have thereupon ensued, and those 
" many times more and greater, than the evils intended to 
" be remedied by such change ; so on the other side, the 
" particular forms of divine worship, and the rites and ce- 
" remonies appointed to be used therein, being things in 
" their own nature indifferent and alterable and so acknow- 
" ledged, it is but reasonable that upon weighty and im- 
" portant considerations, according to the various exigency 
" of times and occasion, such changes and alterations 
" should be made therein, as to those who are in place of 
•" authority should, from time to time, seem either neces- 
" sary or expedient.* 

Since this preface was composed, no error has been com- 
mitted, most assuredly, on the side of " too much easiness 
in admitting any variation. 9 ' The leaning has been alto- 
gether towards the other extreme. 

The people, members of the established Church, are now 
taking offence, not at the capriciousness of alteration, but the 
pertinacity of retention. Dissenters also, both those who 
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dissent conscientiously from our doctrines, and those who 
enlist themselves, in their ranks, in order to carry on a 
combined warfare against the Church, are availing them- 
selves of certain imperfections in the Liturgy, both to 
animate its assailants and discourage its defenders. There 
can be no doubt, that among many causes this is one that 
contributes, very essentially, to augment the number of our 
enemies, and reduce the amount of our conscientious and 
zealous adherents. 

Whatever difficulty might, in times past, present itself in 
the way of any innovation, nothing which recommends itself 
to the reason, will be opposed by the prejudice, of the present 
government, executive or legislative. Such, too, is the 
spirit of the age, that the people, so far from regarding an- 
tiquity with a blind veneration ; and thinking any institu- 
tion perfect, because it is old, are more disposed to con- 
clude, a priori, that what has subsisted long, is both 
defective in its original construction and deteriorated by 
the injuries of time. The very name and the very attempt 
at improvement, independent of the intrinsic value of the 
alterations themselves, would contribute greatly to soothe 
and conciliate their alienated feelings. But, convinced 
as T am, of the essential excellence of the Liturgy, and of 
the truly scriptural tenor of its creeds and services, and 
that truth is not to be sacrificed to any considerations of 
temporary expediency, the alterations I shall suggest will 
be more of language, form and arrangement, than of sub- 
stance, meaning and spirit. 

It would seem that to such alterations in the rubric, at 
least, as would make it consistent with approved practice 
and the law of the land, no oppugner of innovation, how- 
ever " stiff," could object The young clergyman naturally 
takes it for his guide, and is astonished to find, that, by 
following it implicitly, he may expose himself not only to 
obloquy but to prosecution. 
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And as to the substance and form of the liturgy, it would 
seem reasonable, that it should be cleared of those blemishes 
which its advocates admit, however reluctantly, to exist 
in it, and which its adversaries expose with more exulta- 
tion than charity. It is, indeed, one of the points, in which 
a pre-composed form of prayer has a decided superiority 
over extemporaneous efforts, that by repeated experiments 
and revisions, and the concentrated wisdom of many per- 
sons and successive ages, it may be carried to every prac- 
ticable degree of accuracy and excellence. This advantage, 
the rulers of our Church are bound to avail themselves of 
to the utmost of their power, so as to render our ritual 
worthy of the age, and nation, and Church, to which it be- 
longs, — a mirror reflecting the " express image" of the doc- 
trines of scripture ; an enlightened and faithful guide to 
the religious opinions and worship of our own people, 
and a model by which all the nations of ^Christendom may 
regulate their public devotions. For accomplishing such a 
result, no exertions should be spared, and no difficulties 
or sacrifices shunned. 

At all events, palpable inaccuracies, whether in language 
or sense, ought to be removed forthwith, both from the 
rubric and the devotional formularies. Some of these I 
shall proceed to point out, rather with a view of indicating 
the necessity of revision, than of " marking" every passage 
that requires correction. The language of our liturgy is, 
in general, admirably suited to the subject — grave, perspi- 
cuous, expressive. But there are a few passages which are 
deficient in these particulars, and ought, on a revision of 
the book, to be reconstructed or expunged. We are taught 
to say " Prevent us 9 O Lord, in all our doings," &c. The 
word " prevent," has grown obsolete in the sense of " anti- 
cipate," and is understood in general in a sense almost the 
reverse of what the author of the petition intended. It 
would not, perhaps, be easy to substitute a term precisely 
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syirontmous to " pt event" in its enigma]: meaning, but there 
would be no difficulty in supplying a word which Would 
bear a similar sense, and convey a rational and pious pe- 
tition. 

Iirthelit&ny we read^ <fc O Lord deal not with us ccfter our 
sins, neither* eward'us offer Our iniquities:" Ey^ry educated 
person knows that the word "after, 9 * is heref used in a sense 
now obsolete, for "' according ;" but it is not less tnse, that 
the uneducated take it in its modern and ordinary acceptation, 
and suppose* that they are* taught to pray that God may not 
reward them, but rather punish them, after their iniquities* 

The ellipsis of the relative in the following passage, is 
not in accordance with the present usage, if at all with the 
genius, of our language in such a position, " That all our 
" doings may be ordered by thy government to do always 
" that is righteous," &c. 

In the prayer for the King, we find the following sen- 
tence, "Strengthen him that he may vanquish and over- 
" come all his enemies, and finally after this life he may 
u attain everlasting joy and felicity." To reduce this sen- 
tence within the ordinary rules of construction, either "that" 
should be inserted between " and," and " finally,'* or " he 
may," cancelled. But to save the meaning of the author 
of 'the prayer, it probably ought to stand nearly as follows : 
c< Strengthen him that he may vanquish and overcome all 
" his enemies, and finally, grant that after this life he may 
" attain,** &c. Hie sentiment, also, has been called in 
question, and, when we consider the comprehensiveness 
of the phrase u all his enemies," no distinction being made 
between spiritual and temporal, public and private, whether 
for a righteous or unrighteous cause, it must be admitted, 
I think, that the imprecation stands in need of some quali- 
fication. Cautious, indeed, should we be in praying for 
ourselves or friends, for gifts which imply corresponding harm 
to others. " Ita utere tuo ut ne aMenmn fat/as" would 
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seem to be as sound a maxim of piety as of charity. The rule, 
is, pray for your enemies. If we undertake to proceed 
upon the exception, it ought to be very circumspectly and 
temperately. It would be safer, perhaps, and more con- 
sistent with the spirit we are of to heap coals of fire upon 
the heads of our enemies in the only way that Christians 
are encouraged to do it, by returning blessing for cursing — 
praying for the conversion of our enemies, and their re- 
turn to amity and peace. 

But to return for a moment to the language of the Prayer 
Book, it must be obvious to every attentive and intelligent 
reader, that many phrases have become obsolete in the 
sense they are meant to bear. Such as these, " fulfil us 
with thy heavenly grace," " indifferently minister justice, 
Father of Heaven," for " Heavenly Father," &c. It is 
true, that well informed worshippers are not misled by 
these antiquated expressions, but the common Prayer Book 
ought to be more peculiarly adapted for the common people, 
that all may " pray with the understanding" and he that 
" occupieth the room of the unlearned may say, Amen." 

To come to the compilation of the Prayer Book; the fre- 
quent repetition of the Lord's Prayer has " often" been ex- 
cepted against. It is introduced five times into the ordinary 
morning service, and, as it forms a part of the baptismal 
service, and the thanksgiving for women after childbirth, 
which according to the rubric are solemnized in the pre- 
sence of the congregation, it very frequently occurs seven 
times. Considering the excellence and the authority of 
this admirable form, it is unquestionably entitled to a marked 
distinction above all prayers of merely human composi- 
tion. But this reiteration of the same words, in the same 
service, seems to weaken its effect by wearying attention, 
and is opposed to the spirit of our Saviour's admonition. 
" Use not vain repetitions" as the Heathens do, who think 
they shall be " heard for their much speaking." 
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But, whatever may be advanced in vindication of the 
frequent repetition of the prayer of our blessed Lord, it will 
be very difficult, I apprehend, to find an adequate apology 
for using, in the course of the same service, two creeds, if 
not identically, yet essentially the same. Indeed, if they were 
different from each other in meaning, the use of them in 
the same congregation, would be still more indefensible. 
But the Nicene Creed is but a paraphrase of the Apostles 9 
Creed ; and, like many other paraphrases, obscures what 
it affects to illustrate. The Apostles' creed speaks a pure, 
simple, scriptural language, and breathes the unadulterated 
and unsophisticated spirit of primitive Christianity. 

The Nicene Creed bears strong marks of Polemic theo- 
logy, and of the metaphysical subtleties that invaded and 
distracted " the Communion of Saints" in the fourth and 
fifth centuries. 

They both declare the same truths ; but one in the lan- 
guage of scripture, the other in the language of the schools. 
Which of the two is better adapted for the ordinary use of 
a mixed congregation, prudent men will not long dispute ; 
especially as the question seems almost decided to their 
hands, by inspired authority. " Him that is weak receive 
ye, not unto doubtful disputations." But although I should 
prefer the Apostles' Creed for ordinary use, the Nicene 
Cr$ed may well be retained, if it were limited to that ser- 
vice for which it was originally intended — the celebration 
of the sacrament. 

Another instance of repetition occurs in the Prayers for 
the "King. His Majesty is always prayed for, in three se- 
parate parts of the Liturgy, and during the Session of 
Parliament, in one more. The petitions preferred in his 
favour in the Liturgy, are almost literally repeated in the 
Communion Service. It would seem to be more in order, 
to comprehend all the petitions in one form, omitting those 
courtly phrases which give offence to tender consciences. 
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It is right, indeed, that we should mention the King, 
even in our prayers, in such terms as imply oar acknow- 
ledgment of his sovereignty over us, and our allegiance 
to him; but it is superfluous, to say the least — some 
would argue indecent and presumptuous— to call him, in 
the presence of the searcher of all hearts — that master who 
" bindeth and no one looseth," " our most gracious and 
most religious King." In one of the prayers for the Sove- 
reign, we ask that he may study to preserve the people 
committed to his charge in wealth, &c. It is probable 
that the composer of this form meant by " wealth 9 ' merely 
what we mean by " welfare," or " well-being," and there- 
fore the phrase needs only to be restored to its original 
import As it stands, however, it expresses a bold wish 
for a dubious good. " Feed me with food convenient for 
me," is a rational and pious petition, and is preferred on 
such authority as we need not fear to imitate. But so 
many serious warnings are recorded, against " wealth? in 
the scriptures, that we scarcely dare class it among the 
blessings of life, which we are authorized to pray for. 
" The prosperity of fools shall destroy them." How nume- 
rous are the examples, which verify this scriptural denun- 
ciation ; not only among individuals of whom it is more 
immediately spoken, but among nations ? A season of more 
than ordinary prosperity and wealth, by the pride, selfish- 
ness and luxury it generates, is the usual precursor of the cor- 
ruption and downfal of empires. Both, therefore, on account 
of the nature of the boon, if granted, and the spirit of avarice 
it countenances in those who use the prayer, I should re- 
joice to see the word " wealth" replaced by a term less am- 
biguous in its meaning, or expressive of less dubious good. 

Passing over other phrases requiring only verbal amend- 
ment, I shall now make two or three observations on the 
Athanasian Creed. In the first place, as to its title which 
connects it with the name of St. Athanasius. It is not 
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extant in the Works of that zealous and erudite Father, but 
is universally admitted to have been the composition of a 
more modem, not less zealous perhaps, but certainly less 
discrete author. The opinions, therefore, it expresses and 
the arguments it. advances, are made to fight under false 
colours* Its origin and date hare little to do w ith its essen- 
tial worthy and, therefore, not perhaps very material cir- 
cumstances. But truth is truth; and in every matter 
relating to divine things should he adhered to, with a con- 
scientious and punctilious accuracy, which, on other subjects, 
might be thought superstitiously scrupulous. That the 
doctrine it teaches, on that most abstruse subject of the 
Trinity, k logically deduced from the Scriptures, cannot, I 
think, be successfully combated. . But it must be allowed, 
at the same time, that the doctrine is placed in a very 
obscure, perplexed, and even offensive form. It is a very 
inadequate representation of the opinion of Athanasius and 
his cotemporaries, the great advocates of the Orthodox 
faitbu And we all know how it has exercised the inge- 
nuity and patience of the Divines of our own Church, to 
beep its interpretation in harmony with the language and 
spirit of our other formularies. It is the doctrine of the 
Nicene fathers, as it is the doctrine of our Church, that 
there' are three distinctions in the Godhead, which for 
want of a more appropriate term, they denominate persons. 
These persons we conceive, as the literal interpretation of 
scriptuaee indicates, to be co-eternal, co-equal, and consub- 
stantial, as respects time, essence, and every divine attribute. 
But it is also admitted, that there is a priority of order, and 
origin, said office* in God the Father, " of whom are all 
things," and a corresponding subordination in the Son and 
the Holy Ghost, which is implied by the generation of the 
one, the procession of the other, and the mission of both ; and 
which is consistent, also with the declaration of our Lord, 
that " my Father is greater than I." " As the Father hath 
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u life in himself; so hath he given the Son to have life in 
" himself." From whence Arminius infers, " Jttium mino- 
u rem esse patre ratione personoe, nam patris persona est 
" originis expers; fM persona est a patre? Athanasius 
himself, referring to the declaration, " my Father is greater 
than I," says, "the Father is said to be greater," "*«* «?* «! 
avrov tov itarpoc ytvipiv" Tothis distinction and subordination 
of person, origin and office, subsisting in an equality of 
nature and unity of essence, the Nicene fathers think they 
have discovered a natural analogy, in the relation which 
subsists between the branches and root of a tree ; the rivulet 
and the fountain ; the heat and the fire ; the light and the 
luminary. It is here no place to accumulate authorities ; 
otherwise it would be easy to shew that such are the opi- 
nions of the most orthodox of the Fathers, and the most 
approved Divines of our Church. This being so, when 
the Creed declares of the three persons of the Godhead, 
that " none is afore or after the other ; none is greater or 
less than the other ;" it is to be understood with some quali- 
fications, and when h affirms that the Son is " equal to the 
Father, as touching his Godhead," it is to be taken with such 
limitations as have been pointed at, respecting his persona- 
lity. As an exposition of the orthodox doctrine of the 
Trinity, therefore, this creed is not unexceptionable. But it 
is not the doctrine which I would bring into question, but 
the perplexed manner and the air of paradox, with which 
it is propounded, and above all, the offensive and unchari- 
table denunciations, by which it is sanctioned. It is true, 
that scrupulous consciences are in some degree reconciled 
by the consideration that some of the most abstruse posi- 
tions are said to be argumentative, and not categorical; 
and, therefore, not included in the anathema. But there 
seems no better reason for retaining bad arguments, than 
groundless affirmations, in an authorized creed. It is allow- 
ed that the doctrine of the Trinity is an inexplicable and 
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inscrutable mystery, and no where in the sacred writings 
propounded in terms. It is, therefore, surely a harsh, not 
to say daring assumption to affirm, that he that doth not 
" worship one God in Trinity, and Trinity in unity, shall 
" without doubt perish everlastingly." Of the essential 
nature of the deity we do not know, for we are not capable of 
knowing, any thing. Of his attributes, it is hazardous to 
speak dogmatically " off book." Of the persons of the 
Godhead and their relation towards each other, it is almost 
presumptuous to affirm any thing, beyond that little which 
is written in the " word and the testimony." Of their se- 
veral offices and operations in relation to ourselves, we are 
better able to judge by the fulness with which they are re- 
vealed, and by our own experience of their effects. " Since 
" both sides yield," says the learned Stillingfleet, " that 
" the matter they dispute about is above their reach, the 
" wisest course they can take is to assert and defend what 
" is revealed, and not to be peremptory and quarrelsome 

* about that which is acknowledged to be above our com- 
" prehension, I mean as to the manner how the three per- 
" sons partake of the divine nature." " Utinam quidem" 
( says Calvin, speaking of the terms invented by Theolo- 
gians for the purposes of this controversy,) " Utinam qui- 
" dem sepulta essent, constaret modo hmc inter omnes fides, 

* Pattern et FiUum et Spiritum esse unum Deum, nee 
" tamen ant FiUum esse Pattern aut Spiritum ffilium sed 
" proprietate quddam esse distinctos" Whatever, therefore, 
may be thought expedient to be required of the Ministers 
of the word by profession, upon the laity at least nothing 
ought to be imposed, as a test of orthodoxy, beyond that 
which the " author and finisher of our faith" has prescribed. 
They who are acquainted with the controversial history of 
the Church, know that the strict definition of this abstruse 
mystery, had its origin and justification in the diversity of 
religious opinions, and the pestilential nature of certain 
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heresies, which either went to annihilate all the offices and 
operations of the Sen and the spirit of God, by denying 
them a distinct existence, or to establish a plurality of Gods 
by maintaining their separate and independent existence. 
Since, then, no other security could be devised for insuring 
the propagation of the gospel, in all its purity and pleni- 
tude, and for providing that the Ministers who preach it 
" should speak the same thing, have no division among 
" them, and be perfectly joined together in the same mind 
" and the same judgment, 9 ' it did justify then, as it does now, 
a strictness of interpretation beyond the letter as a test of 
ministerial orthodoxy, but not as an indispensable rule of 
faith to the laity, from winch any, the minutest deviation, 
must consign them to eternal perdition. 

The attempt, therefore, to introduce . such a sanction, 
being unnecessary, is not only inexpedient but gratuitously 
prejudicial. The damnatory clauses of the Athanasian 
Creed have contributed more to disgust and alienate our* 
communicants, to drive the " unstable'* into other congre- 
gations, and confirm dissenters 2a thair separation, than 
all the other exceptions taken against the Common Prayer 
Book. So sensible are the Clergy of this effect, that many 
of the parochial ministers grant themselves a dispensation 
from reading it at all, and still more from reading it the 
full number of times prescribed; superseding, as Burke 
expresses it, " the strict rule of their artificial duty by the 
" higher obligation of their conscience." Our most ap- 
proved Commentators, too, either condemn or lament its 
intrusion, or at the very best make a feeble and sophistical 
apology for it There are many, who not having had the 
leisure or the learning to eater into those subtle arguments, 
by which the doctrine of the Athanasian Creed is proved, 
are scandalized by the terms, in which this ignorance and 
uncertainty are characterized. There are others who have 
investigated the subject and come to conclusions, more or 
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less remote fnm the de^as'ef &UxaN^ 'Who* would dtill 
be gktd to/jom an the deceit and devout Unices of' ear 
church, and are unwilling : to 'countenance, by their esiam* 
pie, the schismafical spirit'of <he age, but who ^repulsed 
and -expelled from our congregations, by whtft dbeycall 
the insolent tone of this symbol ef «thoddfcy f ' fe tier* 
any service, then, which this creed Tenders, dial dM&stifates 
an obligation for retaining it, or^ffiymconYemeacein expun* 
gmg if, to be set against the diminution it makes' in the 
ranks of our congregations. I can imagine none. Surely; 
then, these are not times to multiply offences, needlessly— 
to increase the number and strength of our opponents, or 
to diminish and discourage die force of our friends. 

As a national Church, too, endowed, or at least still in 
some degree supported, from the national funds, it is our 
duty to open die gates of our sanctuary, and extend our 
spiritual usefulness to as large. a portion of the community 
as possible. Separatists there always have been ; the 
Aposdes themselves, u who spoke as they wete moved by the 
Holy Ghost," and verified then- credentials by " signs fol- 
lowing," could not extinguish heresy ito their infant society; 
But, like them, let us throw the onus of Seating divisions 
from ourselves; let us contend for die "faith once deli* 
vered to the saints," and no more. 1 It is not necessary to 
inculcate every truth that may logically be deduced, from 
scriptural premises. There are phrases in scripture, which* 
understood in die ordinary sense of the words, are full of 
edification and altogether true, but from which, interpreted 
with philosophical strictness, deductions may be drawn— 
and logically drawn, which are neither edifying nor true. 

What our blessed Lord and his Aposdes have not in- 
sisted upon, we may safely omit ; u tet us walk by the 
same rule ; let us mind the same things," and give " none 
" offence, neither to die Jews nor to the Gentiles, nor to 
"die church of God." v ; 
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In a preceding page, I have drawn the attention of the 
reader to certain petitions, which are frequently repeated 
in the same service. The effect of this is to extend a ser- 
vice, generally felt and considered to be too protracted. 
Few ministers have the power of abstraction so perfect, as 
to keep up a devout attention to " things not seen," or 
organs of speech sufficiently strong to speak with energy, 
from the beginning to the end of our morning service. For 
it is to be remembered, that the reader and preacher (who 
in rural congregations at least are the same) do not speak 
in their ordinary voice ; but in an elevated and forced tone, 
with an expression and emphasis congenial to the topics, 
as far as their powers admit, but which few can support to 
the last Hence languor, indulged at first, through neces- 
sity, and afterwards aggravated by habit, steals upon the 
minister, and communicates itself to the people ; or, con- 
versely, begins with the people, through fatigued attention, 
and reacts upon the minister. The consequence of this is, 
that topics of the most momentous interest are frequently 
discussed with a listlessness, little suitable to their impor- 
tance ; and blessings are entreated and calamities depre- 
cated in a tone and mannet which we should be ashamed 
to use, in soliciting the most trifling favours from an earthly 
patron. This coldness I attribute, in a great degree, to the 
inordinate length of the service, which justifies some degree 
of remission of earnestness, and occasions much more, by 
inducing an indolent habit Another evil, consequent upon 
the inordinate extent of the service, is, that clergymen 
undertake, without authority, or rather against the express 
authority of the rubric and canons, to make omissions and 
arbitrary arrangements. Some clergymen administer bap- 
tism and other offices' in the absence of the congregation ; 
some omit the litany on days appointed for the celebration 
of the eucharist, and almost all, in country parishes, where 
there is but one officiating minister, supersede the use of 
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two long prayers, which are prescribed by the canon and 
rubric, namely, the " Prayer for Christ's Church Militant," 
&c. and what is usually styled the " Bidding Prayer" be- 
fore the sermon. 

The cause (it can scarcely be admitted as an excuse,) 
of the morning service being of such inconvenient length, 
is, that three separate sendees are accumulated into one. 
The Morning Prayer, the Litany, and the Communion 
Service, were originally solemnized at different hours of the 
day. The occasion of the inconvenience suggests the re- 
medy; which is to separate the Communion Service from 
the ordinary service, and confine it to the days in which 
the Eucharist is celebrated. This would be the less sacri- 
fice, because the portion of the Communion Service, in 
ordinary use, is nearly a repetition of the Morning Service 
and Litany. The Lords' Prayer is repeated; the Collect 
for the day is repeated ; the Creed is repeated ; the Prayer 
for the King in substance repeated; — in short there is not 
a petition in the Communion Service, which has not been 
made in essence, if not in form, during the preceding por- 
tions of the service. With regard to the commandments, 
I question the utility of reciting them every Sunday. There 
is a propriety in reading them preparatory to the celebra- 
tion of the Eucharist They comprehend a summary of a 
christian's duty, and may serve to put communicants in 
mind of what duties they pledge themselves to undertake 
in the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. But the perpe- 
tual repetition of the same form of words, which the gene- 
rality of christians know by rote, both deadens the feelings 
at the time, and destroys the whole force of its more appro- 
priate use. It will be apparent to every person, who makes 
observations on the conduct of a congregation, that it id 
during the recital of the ten commandments, that the most 
unequivocal symptoms appear of inattention and listlessness. 
The epistle and gospel, being in general most judiciously 
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lel*ctod,,4xe a v^iy edifying and efficient portion of tfaq 
sendee. While by the attention they command, and the 
impression they make, they commend tie propriety of their 
selection, they reflect by the contrast no small discredit 
upon the mpdq, in which the " proper lessons" of the day 
are appointed to be read. The only day of the week, now 
generally observed for public worship, is the Sunday. The 
New Testament is appointed to be read (the gospels in the 
morning, the epistles in the evening,) in the rotation of its 
chapters, every consecutive day of the year, certain holy- 
days excepted. The effect of this arrangement is, that the 
continuity of the narrative, and arguments is broken to the 
Sunday congregation, who hear fragments of the sacred 
history read, disconnected from each other by intervals 
of six chapters. The edification too is often impaired by 
adhering Almost universally to the division into chapters. 
The distribution of the bible into chapters- was originally 
made, not so much with a view to the classification of sub- 
jects as to th* convenience of reference. The consequence 
is, that the chapter frequently begins, or ends, with the 
middle of a subject,, and embraces two or three matters of 
very different import The tendency of such arrangement, 
or rather, derangement to. distract and perplex, is too 
obvious to need illustration. The superior effect, exempli- 
fied in the epistles and gospels, of selecting one- appropriate 
connected subject, may be seen by the fixedness of atten- 
tion, with which they are heard. The proper lessons* 
therefore, which are now taken promiscuously from the 
New Testament; should be selected upon that principle; 
and the espistles and gospels might be superseded, except 
on the day that the Lord's Supper is solemnised, and 
when the whole of the Communion Service would be appro- 
priately used in place of the litany. The whole of the 
New Testament from beginning to end, is so replete with 
instruction both important and applicable to every Chris* 
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tian r that the loss, sustainted bj- want of axrangement, is 
not so sensibly felt. But considering: the great diversity 
of matter contained in the Old Testament, considering the 
various purposes and uses the sacred books was designed 
tp answer, it seems strange that every portion of, it should 
be considered equally proper for the use of public worship, 
i« a promiscuous congregation! .The order, however, in 
which it is appointed to be read; isoDnsecutively from end 
to end, including the Apocrypha ! .a chapter on every day 
<rf the year* The exception, indeed, to this general ar- 
rangement is very important Proper lessons are appointed 
for each Sunday and Holydays. These. selections are fre- 
quently very appropriate and excellent But are they not 
aosaetimes very little so ? There is surely a season for all 
things, there is a right time and place for every topic and 
every phrase. What is proper to be read u secretly among 
the faithful," may not be suitable to be proclaimed in the 
congregation ; neithei is every thing that is heard in " the 
ear," at all: times, fit to be " preached from the housetops." 
Have the framers of our liturgy well considered the effects 
likely to be produced upon congregations, consisting of 
male and female, old and young, learned and ignorant? 
Every passage of sacred history, because indisputably true, 
and proper to be - recorded; and, in its right place, replete 
with lessons of divine wisdom, is not adapted for a public 
lecture. " All things axe lawful, but all things are not ex- 
" pedient." " Let. all things be done decently and in order, 
" and fofr the use of edifying." For very obvious reasons it 
would be irreverent to pr6duce particular. instances; but I 
am confident that maty* Clergymen, as well as myself, must 
have felt a great repugnance in using certain phrases, in 
their undisguised simplicity, as well: as in reading cer- 
tain narratives without any; accompanying comment or illus* 
tration, to save the unlearned from the danger of misappre- 
hension, and of following an erroneous model. Without 
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pursuing this argument further, I may observe, that consi- 
dering the Old Testament and the New as being so gene- 
rally correlative, the first containing the type, the other the 
antitype ; the one the shadow, the other the substance ; 
the former the prophecy, the latter the fulfilment, a great 
improvement might be made for " the use of edifying 9 ' by 
selecting such corresponding portions of the Old and New 
Testaments as should mutually reflect light and truth upon 
each other. The lessons appointed from the Apocrypha 
should be expunged altogether. What has fiction to do 
with truth ? 

If any improvement is to be made in our public services, 
improved versions, both literal and metrical, of the psalms 
should not be forgotten. The passages, in that version 
which is usually read in the church, are not few which are 
erroneously translated. These ought, and, with the helps 
modern criticism and interpretation have afforded, might, 
without much difficulty or any sensible change of phraseo- 
logy, be corrected. With regard to the metrical transla- 
tions, they are proverbially, and sometimes ridiculously, bald 
and inharmonious, and although the new version is, in the 
main, a decided improvement upon the old, they are both 
unworthy of the simple and sublime original from which 
they are derived, and of the. ritual in which they are in- 
serted. If any thing could divest the lofty subjects they 
celebrate of all dignity and reverence, it is the mean and 
coarse style, in which they are treated in the versification 
of Sternhold and Hopkins, and of their more modern but 
scarcely more poetical, rivals or imitators. 

If any improvement is introduced into this department, 
I would venture to suggest a select, rather than a complete, 
metrical version of the psalms, and added to them, hymns 
adapted to particular occasions, of which a sufficient num- 
ber might be collected from the published works of our 
poets, living and dead. This is the more necessary, as the 
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authorized version, in a great measure, neutralizes the 
edifying effect and devotional tendency of church music, 
and justifies, in some measure, the use of unauthorized 
collections in our churched ; some of which are very objec- 
tionable both in matter and language, and have given just 
offence to the congregations, into which they have been 
introduced. 



CHAR V. 

Occasional Services — Communion Service — Baptismal 
Service — Sponsors — Marriage Ceremony — Unitarian 
Scruples — Visitation of the Sick — Absolution — Burial of 
the Dead — Resurrection to Eternal Life. 

I shall now proceed to point out certain passages in the 
occasional services, which appear to me capable of im- 
provement First* of the Communion Service. It is matter 
of great regret to the parochial clergy, that so small a pro- 
portion of their adult hearers attend the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper. To this, it is unquestionable, many causes 
contribute, and among the rest, I cannot doubt, a clause 
in the preliminary exhortation. Hie minister is enjoined 
to say, " if we receive the same unworthily, we are guilty 
" of the body and blood of Christ our Saviour, we eat and 
" drink our own damnation." With such an awful denun- 
ciation presented to them, can we be surprised that persons 
of timid and tender consciences — the humble and the meek — 
should fear to seek edification in a track, which might lead 
them, at once, by some inadvertence, into the gulph of 
eternal perdition. 

The phrase I am commenting upon is, I am aware, 
almost a literal quotation from St Paul's Epistle to the 
Corinthians. But the word in the original, (a**?***) inter** 
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preted " unworthily/' means in an unworthy op unbecoming 
manner. " For in eating," says the Apostle, " every one 
" taketh before others his own sapper, and one is hungry 
" and another is drunken." But in our service, the word 
has reference to the spiritual state of the communicant, as 
is clear from its being used antithetically to a "true peni- 
" tent heart and lively faith.'* 

The word damnation (K/nftaJ too, which in the original 
imports a temporal judgment or providential chastisement, 
is generally understood in our ritual to mean eternal dam- 
nation in a future state. Indeed, in this latter sense it 
seems to have been applied by the framers of our Liturgy ; 
as in a preceding exhortation the parallel passage is ex- 
panded into, "lest after the talcing of that holy sacrament, 
" the devil enter into you, as he entered into Judas, and fill 
" you foil of all iniquities, and bring you to destruction 
" both of body and soul." No wonder, therefore, that 
many persons, mistrusting their own state, should hesitate 
to partake of a festivalyof which the unworthy participation 
may be followedby such firightfal consequences. For who 
can be sure that his repentance is so sincere, and deep, 
and perfect, as to preclude the apprehension of unworthi- 
ness ? The language of a subsequent portion of this very 
service seems to admit the possibility of such unworthiness, 
where it says, " we are not worthy so much as to gather 
" up the crumbs under thy table ;" and I believe there is 
no sentiment in the whole of this sublime and affecting 
service, which the sincere penitent adopts with a more 
deep conviction of its truth. Let, then, the' exhortation 
to penitence be as earnest as you please ; let its sincerity, 
its seriousness and its universality be insisted upon, as the 
indispensible qualification for a beneficial participation; 
but do not use scriptural language in an unscriptural sense, 
to invest your warning with a mysterious terror, and so scare 
from the sacred table, the very persons who are best calcu- 
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lated to derive from it, refreshment, edification and com- 
fort — namely, the meek, the modest, and the diffident 
" Suffer the little children to come tmto me, and forbid 
them not." 

The rubric -prefixed to the ministration of Public Bap- 
tism, prescribes, for reasons there assigned, that baptism 
shall be adininis. teredfln* the presence of the congregation, 
either " after the first lesson of the Morning Prayer, or .the 
u second lesson of Evening Prayer;" r 

If there be any justice in the observations I have already 
made, on the inconvenient length of the Morning Service, 
it will be easily admitted that the insertion of so long a 
service as that of the public ministration of Baptism, must 
add sensibly to the inconvenience. So much' is it felt, that 
the generality of clergymen deviate from the rubric, and, 
that they may not fatigue the attention, and exhaust the 
patience of their congregations, administer baptism dither 
before the ordinary service commences, or after it termi- 
nates. The baptismal service, in* itself is longer than is 
either convenient, or edifying ; aad in populous parishes, 
from the necessity of the case, is used in an abridged man- 
ner. But) when it is considered how very expressly the 
minister is pledged to oonfonn to thd rubric and the strict 
order of the services* it must bo allowed thit such unautho-r 
rized deviations, if perfectly conscientious^ ace exception* 
able at least, as being arbitrary aad ixregular. 

There is a principle introduced into our baptismal service, 
the utility and lawfulness of which has been much ques- 
tioned, and that is, vicarious stipulation. The use of spon- 
sors is indeed a very ancient institution in the Christian 
Church ; but .does not pretend to scriptural authority, or 
even apostolical precedent. It was, no -doubt, found very 
useful and almost necessary in that State of society in which 
it originated. Whether its advantages counterbalance its 
inconveniences at this time, may be fairly questioned. Con- 
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scientious christians are unwilling to undertake the respon- 
sibility, and the duty devolves upon the thoughtless and 
uninstructed, who are insensible to the obligation, — 
" For fools rash in, where angels fear to tread." 

It frequently happens that the children of the humbler 
classes, living at a distance from their friends, are suffered 
to remain unbaptized to a late period of life, or the duty is 
omitted altogether, for want of sponsors to undertake for 
them the requisite engagement. If, then, sponsors are to be 
considered indispensible to the admission of infants into the 
church, would it not be more expedient to accept parents 
and guardians in that capacity, when others did not present 
themselves ; and even to allow to clergymen a discretionary 
authority to admit children without such a formality, where 
the parents required it ? I am inclined to believe that we 
should approach much nearer the primitive form, and re- 
nme ; gL rtumbling-block, bo\h fixnn niters and 
congregations, if we were satisfied with a simpler cere- 
mony, more resembling our order of private baptism. 

But if vicarious stipulation is to be retained, then ought 
its import and extent to be made more clear and precise, 
than it is in the present service. The sponsors answer for 
the child. But the engagement is designed by our Church 
to be conditional. That is to say, the child is supposed to 
enter into a covenant, " defuturo" by its representatives, 
to believe certain truths and discharge certain duties, as 
the condition of participating in the privileges there recited. 
But the questions are put in such a direct and peremptory 
way to the sponsors, that they are generally understood as 
applying to themselves, and are so answered, or rather are, 
on this supposition, evaded by some mental reservation. 
We thus lay a burthen upon our people, that some are not 
able, and others not willing to bear, and furnish them with 
an inducement to procrastinate the baptism of their children, 
and not unfrequently to take them to the Ministers of dis- 
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senting congregations to receive baptism, where they hare 
to encounter no such difficulties. 

In none of our services is there more room for improve- 
ment and occasion for revision, of the phraseology at least, 
than in our form of solemnization of matrimony. Why 
should there be a word in that service that should call up 
a blush upon the cheek of the most chaste and delicate fe- 
male, or furnish materials for an indecent jest to those who 
have neither delicacy themselves, nor respect for it in others ? 
Yet the exhortation says, " Matrimony is not by any to be 
" enterprised, nor taken in hand unadvisedly, lightly or 
" wantonly to satisfy men's carnal lusts and appetites, like 
" brute beasts" &c. There are other terms equally ob- 
jectionable in their present signification. It should be 
remembered that the same language which, at the time of 
the compilation of our liturgy, was merely simple and 
homely, has now become by the Ideas with wMch it is asso- 
ciated, coarse and vulgar, and almost obscene. The prayer 
for the newly married persons, that " they may be fruitful 
in the procreation of children," might be well spared. The 
psalms are little calculated to inspire devotion or convey 
appropriate instruction. I believe, also, few persons under- 
stand what is meant when they say, " I give thee my troth." 
But the most extraordinary clause is that which the bride- 
groom is required to address to his bride, " with this ring 
" I thee wed — with my body T thee worship ; and with all my 
" worldly goods I thee endow. 1 * Surely something more 
appropriate and sensible might be put into the mouth of a 
man, when he is ratifying the most momentous contract 
which a human being can make. A person must be a 
lawyer and an antiquary also, to understand the meaning 
of these several phrases, and, when he does understand 
them, he must be somewhat surprised to find that they 
allude to customs now obsolete, and that nothing can be 
farther from the intention of the bridegroom, than the per- 
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formanceof any one of these professions, Their best quality, 
therefore, is that they are generally unintelligible, and con* 
aeqnently neither imply deceit nor occacdop mistake. 

Unitarians takeoffence at the Trinitarian tenorof thephrase, 
" God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost," 
groundless}?, I am well persuaded. But as they are com- 
pelled to solemnize their marriages, according to the rites 
of the Church of England, I do not think we are justified in 
using for them a form of blessing which they repudiate. 
They would entertain no prejudice, I believe, against the 
phrase as it is found in the scriptures, although to us it 
bears the very same sense, " The Father, the Son, and the 
" Holy Ghost" We might then satisfy tliem without 
making any sacrifice for ourselves. Such concession both 
by interest and duty we are bound to make. Those whom 
we cannot conciliate, we may cease to offend, and although 
we cannot secure their co-operation, we may neutralize 
their opposition. 

In the order of the visitation of the sick, in which there 
is so much to approve and admire, there is one passage in 
the form of absolution, which has occasioned much con- 
troversy, and is certainly likely to occasion misapprehen- 
sion on a very serious subject " Our Lord Jesus Christ, 19 
(the Minister is taught to say,) " who hath left power in 
" his Church to absolve all sinners, who truly repent and 
" believe in Him, of. his great mercy forgive thee thine 
" offences, and by his authority committed to me, I absolve 
" thee from all thy sins" &c. Both the Roman and the 
Anglican Churches, have uniformly laid claim to the power 
of the keys, which they assume was bestowed on them by 
derivation from the apostles, to whom our Lord originally 
said, " receive ye the Holy Ghost, whosesoever sins ye 
" remit, they are remitted unto them, and whosesoever sins 
" ye retain, they are retained." They both agree that this 
power comprehends a right in the ecclesiastical authorities, 
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to excommunicate notorious offenders, and reconcile peni- 
tents. So that, as far as Church Communion, and the ex- 
ternal means of grace extend, " whatever they bind on 
" earth, shall be bound in heaven ; and whatever they loose 
"on earth, shall be loosed in heaven." But as to the 
spiritual effect, and force of the act of absolution, the 
Churches are " wide as the poles asunder." Hie Ro- 
manist considers penance a sacrament; the matter, degree, 
and performance of which, to have any degree of validity, 
must be prescribed and dieted by the Prilst, who is con^ 
stituted sole judge whose sins shall be released, and whose 
retained. In consequence, remission of sins and reconcilia- 
tion in the sight of God, wait upon the absolution pro- 
nounced by the representatives of the Church on earth. 
The Church of England, on the contrary, considers abso- 
lution in the light of a ministerial, rather than a judicial 
fttt It is Jesus Christ who alone hath the power on earth 
to forgive sins. He " shutteth and no one openeth." We 
therefore teach, as preparatory to this, repentance towards 
God, true conversion .of heart ; and that, with or with- 
out formal absolution, " he pardoneth and absolveth all 
" them that truly repent, and unfeignedly believe his Holy 
" Gospel." The ministerial absolution of our Church does 
not pretend to change the state of the soul in the sight of 
God, but to certify the penitent, if his professions of re- 
pentance and faith are sincere, that he is both reconciled 
to the Church, and his sins actually pardoned by divine 
grace. But the latter clause of the form of absolution, of 
which we are speaking, certainly approximates, in its im- 
port, too closely to the judicial authority and " opus opera- 
tum" of the Roman Church. " By the authority commit- 
" ted to me, I absolve thee from all thy sins," is too peremp- 
tory. It would be allowable to say, " I declare thee to be 
absolved." Parochial Clergymen, however, would, I be- 
lieve, like better to see the impressive and unexceptionable 
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form of absolution existing in the Communion Seme©, 
substituted in the place of this, of which we are- now 
speaking. * 

In the sublime and affecting service for the burial of the 
dead, there are trtro or three prayers, which have given much 
offence. It can scarcely be expected that every person— 
no, not one' of ten thousand— can be 00 far advanced in 
Christian grace, and especially in that molt difficult duly 
of resignation, as, under the most afflicting circumstances* 
to commit the remains of his nearest relatives to the grave, 
giving Jkearty thanks to God, " that it hits pleased Him 
" to deliver them out of the miseries of this sinful workL" 
Would it not be more suitable to- the great majority erf 
mourners to be supplicating, at such a moment, the grace of 
resignation, rather than to be returning thanks in language 
which implies its full possession i Besides f 4he*e must 
often occur unpther check to suoh thanksgivings namely, 
the unchristian lives and unpromising ends of those, who 
have passed away from the miseries of this world, but whe- 
ther into the joys of another is left {in pamfbl uncertainty. 

In the next passage, we pray that it << may please 
" God shortly to accomplish the number of his elect, and 
" to hasten his kingdom." The former part of this clause 
proceeds on the assumption, that the number of the elect 
is limited, which, although a necessary consequence of 
predestination, is not founded on any express declaration 
of scripture. The second clause implies, that the period 
of the commencement of the kingdom of God, when the 
mediatorial dispensation shall cease, and *' God shall be 
all in all," is not fixed. But says St. Paul, « he has ap- 
" peinted a day in which he will judge the world in righte- 
" ousness, by that man whom he hath ordained*- 9 This 
day is frequently called " the Last Day," and is understood 
to be the last day of the mediatorial government, and, 
therefore, the first of the kingdom of God. This day, 
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therefore, it would seem is fixed and appointed, and there- 
fore not to be hastened by our prayers. But these are high 
matters. We ere almost prohibited from being curious, 
much more from being dogmatical jconceming them* " It 
" is not fpr you to know the times and the seasons which 
" the Father has put in his own power. 9 ' . 

Another passage there isy which hat created many scru- 
ples, and beep tho occasion of deterring many conscien- 
tious persons from joining. our communion, and of driving 
others, both clerical and lay, out of it 

We commit the body to the dust " in sure and certain 
" hope of the resurrection to eternal life." These words 
are pronounced oyer all the dead indiscriminately. We 
therefore, express a " certain hope" that all persons, who 
hare a christian blirial, shall rise again to eternal life. It 
is true this passage is explained by our most approved 
expositors, to mean nothing more than a hope, that there 
will be a general resurrection. But I think the authors of 
our liturgy would scarcely have spoken of this fundamental 
article of our creed as resting upon a sure and certain 
hope, but rather upon undoubted conviction and belie£ 
This passage, however, is ambiguous, and is perhaps capa- 
ble of a general interpretation. But there is a passage, in 
the succeeding prayer, which does not admit of such an 
exposition. We pray that we may rest in Christ, as our 
hope is this our brother doth. The same scruple and the 
same repugnance is felt in making tbi$ declaration respect- 
ing every deceased person, regardless how he may have 
lived or how he may have died. , Charily, indeed, " hopeth 
" all things, believeth all things." But truth says, " Some 
" shall awake to everlasting life, and some to shame and 
" everlasting contempt." One bad effect of an expression 
of indiscriminate hope, is, that it reconciles those who hear 
it, to vicious lives or low attainments in piety, when they 
hear it applied with the authority of the church to the 
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most profligate sinners, as well as the most serious chris- 
tians. Another bad effect is, that scrupulous and consci- 
entious ministers shrink from the use of such phrases, and 
chuse to relinquish their office rather than discharge it 
under such circumstances. : We, therefore, drive away men 
who would be " burning and shining lights" among us, to 
add dignity and efficiency to our opponents. " It is im- 
" possible but that these offences will come, but woe to 
" him through whom they come." 

CHAP. VI. 

Occasional Services — Commination — Form of Prayer 
and Thanksgiving for Fifth of November — King Charles 
the Martyr — Restoration of Charles the Second. 

I have hitherto pointed out partial defects in services, 
which are, in their essence and spirit, superior to any 
praise of mine. But there are certain offices, which are 
now obsolete and in other respects inconvenient, and 
would, in my opinion, be entirely removed from our Book 
of Common Prayer with advantage to the Church. 

* The first of them is " The Commination." Of this form 
it is not necessary to say much. Although it is enjoined 
to be used on the first day of lent, I have not heard of any 
clergyman, having read it to his congregation. But this 
abstinence, by common consent, pleads more forcibly for 
its elimination from the sanctuary, than any arguments I 
should think it expedient to use. 

In the " Form of Prayer and Thanksgiving to be used on 

* the fifth of November," we praise God for his deliverance 
of the King and Parliament from the destruction intended 
them by a band of desperate conspirators. And we do well 
to be thankful to God for all his deliverances. But after 
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so long an interval, during which we have witnessed so 
many crimes, and experienced so many mercies, this ser- 
vice seems to stand not so mnch as a monument of our 
gratitude, as a record of our resentment, and a stigma upon 
our Roman Catholic ftOow-christians. Surely it is time, 
not only to forgive, but to forget, the enormity of a handful 
of men, whom persecution had driven to desperation; or if 
historical justice demands, that they should be held up to 
perpetual execration, let not the columns of the Prayer- 
Book, but the ordinary pages of our national annals, brand 
them with the crime of a u traitorous and bloody-minded 
" conspiracy." 

It may be questioned whether under any provocation, 
we, as frail, sinful creatures, should be justified in bringing 
" railing accusation 9 ' before the throne of God, against any 
enemies, who can no longer injure us, and who have long 
ago gone to their last account. At any rate, I should not 
think the better of any man's charity and piety, or even 
loyalty, who, in the presence of the Almighty should charge 
the dead with " Hellish malice," and designate them as 
" cruel and blood-thirsty enemies." Such terms are cer- 
tainly misplaced in a Form of Prayer, and the composition 
that contains them misplaced in our Prayer-Book. 

Considered as obsolete and fallen, by general consent, 
into desuetude, it might be removed as an incumbrance ; 
but, considering it as not breathing the true spirit of Chris- 
tianity, and keeping alive animosity among parties, whose 
duty and inclination now at least, it is to live in the bond 
of peace, it should be removed as a deformity and dispa- 
ragement to the body of devotion in which it is found. If 
we have a Form of Prayer with Thanksgivings in which 
we emblazon the crimes of the Roman Catholics, we have 
also another Form of Prayer with Fasting, in which we 
" write bitter things" against the Puritans and Indepen- 
dents. These latter we denominate " blood-thirsty men," 
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" bloody enemies," and " sons of BehaL" Perhaps it may 
be, that language cannot supply terms of too strong repro- 
bation against the relentless and hypocritical faction, 
that dragged Charles to the scaffold. But every thing in 
its right time and place* Invectives against our fellow- 
creatures, and supplications for ourselves, addressed to a 
common creator, do not well consort and coalesce in the 
same sentence. Besides, if the enemies of Charles were 
" bloody," I fear history has not acquitted Charles himself 
of the guilt of innocent blood. If his enemies were hypo- 
critical and cruel, the King himself was faithless and 
tyrannical ; and however amiable in his domestic rela- 
tions, he violated, without remorse, in his regal capacity, 
his engagements both to Mend and foe. We have, there- 
fore, scarcely been more fortunate, than the Roman Church 
in the choice of our martyr, and we ought to be well con- 
tent to suffer his errors and his virtues to pass into oblivion 
together — at least not to give them that prominency and 
relief which an appropriate and especial ceremony is cal- 
culated to produce. The flattery, extending to an apothe- 
osis, which it lavishes upon the King, and the opprobrious 
epithets it heaps upon his rebellious subjects, are equally 
unbefitting a devotional office. 

The form of thanksgiving to be used on the 29th of May, 
to commemorate the restoration of King Charles the Se- 
cond, although more moderate in language, is scarcely less 
objectionable in principle. However fortunate, in a poli- 
tical view, his restoration might be, sritall grounds indeed 
are there for thanksgiving, in a religious sense. Selfish, 
heartless, sensual, ajid dissipated himself, vice and infidelity, 
encouraged by his example, spread from court to country, 
like a leprosy over the land, and eat into the very core of 
society. He did, indeed, profess conformity to our church, 
but in his heart, if he did not laugh at all religion, he was 
attached to the Roman Church ; and under its absolving 
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authority, took his last refuge -from the terrors that beset 
him in his dying hours. 

Ought, therefore, his restoration, instrumental though it 
was to the redintegration of the Church of England, be the 
theme of perpetual thanksgiving? I think that impartial 
truth would answer, no. These four sendees, which I 
have last animadverted upon, being composed subsequently 
to the act of uniformity, are introduced, I believe, and 
continued in the Book of Common Prayer upon very slen- 
der, if not dubious, authority. They were neither sanctioned 
by convocation, nor confirmed by parliament They derive 
all their authority from an order in council. By the same 
authority, therefore, they might be expunged ; or even if, 
at the commencement of a new reign, the renewal of the 
order were omitted, they would pass away, sub silentio — * a 
" consummation," many persons think, " devoutly to be 
a wished for. n 

CHAP. VIL 

Articles and Canons — Subscription of Clergy and Laity 
— Ninth Article — Thirteenth. — Seventeenth — Predestina- 
tion — Thirty-first Article — Sacrifice of the Mass — Tran- 
substantiation. 

Since the repeal of the test and corporation acts, a sub- 
scription to the thirty-nine articles is not, I believe, re- 
quired of any layman, as a qualification for any office of 
trust, honor or profit. They form no part of the ordinary 
service of the Church, and are, therefore, considered merely 
as a symbol of unanimity among the preachers of the esta- 
blished religion. That such unanimity, even if it were 
not enforced by apostolical authority, it is desirable as far 
as may be, to secure, is palpable to common sense. For 
what can be considered more pernicious than for Ministers 
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of die same congregation*, to maintain different opinions 
on die most momentous questions, and by their contro- 
versies to render the church, which ought to he a scene of 
harmony and peace, a theatre of discord and strife. Now 
this unanimity among the Clergy can only be secured by 
creeds and articles, containing definitions of all the fun- 
damental points of faith, that are likely to excite serious 
controversy. There may very properly be one rule, there- 
fore, of conformity to the laity, and another for the Clergy. 
Of the former, nothing ought to be required beyond what 
is essential to salvation, or, at most, materially conducive to 
edification; and the public formularies of our National 
Church, ought to be drawn up on that principle, in as com- 
prehensive a spirit as possible. But, for the latter, a stricter 
test of religious opinion may properly be established, to 
prevent the evils that must result from the assertion of 
conflicting doctrines* This justifies the introduction into 
our articles, of the definition of doctrines not to be found 
in the terms of scripture, and, therefore, we may presume, 
not indispensibly necessary to salvation, provided these 
doctrines be strictly deducible from scripture, and essential 
to be insisted upon, that the Clergy may " be of one mind 
and speak the same thing." But in the formation of 
these criterion articles, the utmost care ought to be taken 
that they be strictly scriptural, and perfectly perspicuous 
and unequivocal. That our articles are scriptural in the 
sense in which they are interpreted by the Church, I enter- 
tain no question. But that they are perspicuous and une- 
quivocal, the mere circumstance that they have given occa- 
sion to such elaborate expositions and discordant inter- 
pretations, gives sufficient ground to doubt. In the third 
article, for instance, it is affirmed that " Christ went down 
into hell." To the term " hell" in this passage, three 
several meanings are attached by theologians. By one 
party it is considered to be Gehenna, the place of torment ; 
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by another, the grave, the receptacle of the deceased body ; 
and by a third, Hades, or the place of departed spirits. 
A passage, therefore, of ambiguous import like this, invites, 
instead of repressing controversy, and ought, it would seem, 
either to be expunged, or replaced by a more simple and 
precise expression. In the ninth article again, it is averred, 
that " original sin in every man born into this world, de- 
" serveth God's wrath and damnation." The sense put 
upon this phrase by the disciples of Augustine and Calvin 
is, that original sin is such a depravation and corruption of 
.our nature, as renders all the descendants of Adam liable 
to divine wrath and everlasting damnation. Arminius, on 
the other hand, and the generality of the Ministers of our 
Church, understand by " God's wrath and damnation, 99 
temporal afflictions, and natural death, for such damnation 
only do they consider to be the necessary consequence of 
the corrupt nature, which we inherit from our lapsed pro- 
genitors. Here again, it is obvious, that the article thus 
ambiguously constructed and diversely interpreted, is the 
cause of confusion, rather than of order, and therefore, re- 
quires a remedial hand. 

The thirteenth article asserts that " works done before 
" the grace of Christ, are not pleasing to God, but have 
" the nature of sin," and the reason assigned is, that " they 
" spring not of faith in Jesus Christ, and are not done as 
" God has willed and commanded." This article, although 
supported by scriptural texts, is, in fact, the creature of 
the schools, and a kind of corollary to the Calvinistic tenet 
of the utter depravation of the human will by the fall. It 
is little congenial, I believe, to the sentiments of the great 
majority of our church, and is one of those passages which 
gives occasion to the sarcasm, that the Church of England 
is distinguished by an Arminian Clergy and Calvinistic 
Articles. Such a reproach ought to be removed, although, 
it might be at the expense of sacrificing some portion of 
our articles, and this among others. 

L 
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The seventeenth article gives a long definition of predes- 
tination. That it has been drawn up by a disciple of 
Calvin, is scarcely doubtful. It is considered, however, by 
Burnet, Tomline, and other commentators, to admit of an 
Arminian interpretation. It is obvious, when the judge 
delivers a verdict, which both litigants interpret in their 
own favor, mstead of putting away strife, he introduces a 
fresh subject of dissension. This is precisely the effect of 
this article. Theologians not only dispute, as before, upon 
the original question, but dispute also to which side this 
article inclines. Each party claims it as its ally. It is 
sometimes praised by moderate persons for its impartiality, 
as holding the balance even between the two parties. But 
that is not the design of articles ; which are intended to de- 
termine controversies, not to summon them up and then 
leave them in suspense. It would seem, that on a question 
where no solution can be attained, the most prudent plan 
is to be silent. Of such a nature precisely, is the question 
of predestination. Inspiration has left it undefined. The 
scriptures do, indeed, speak of predestination, but do not 
define whether it is absolute or conditional, — arbitrary or 
respective, — whether it takes effect on societies or indivi- 
duals, — whether it predetermines our election to glory 
hereafter, or only to the means of grace here. That there 
are many passages in scripture, that would receive the 
most obvious interpretation, on the supposition of absolute 
predestination, cannot be questioned. But it is equally 
unquestionable, that there are many others which, upon 
the same hypothesis, would bear no intelligible meaning at 
all. As a scriptural question, therefore, it is likely to prove, 
as it has hitherto done, interminable. Nor does it promise a 
much more satisfactory result in the schools of philosophy. 
For until some person can explain to us, in what way the 
absolute foreknowledge and particular providence of God 
are compatible with the liberty of man; or how predestina- 
tion and irresistible grace are consistent with human 
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responsibility) and with the equity of God, in judging men 
and rewarding them according to their deeds, we must be 
content to keep our minds suspended on this abstruse theo- 
rem. If, in reference to this " quastio vexata" our article 
bad attempted no solution, but confined itself to the ad- 
monition conveyed in its concluding paragraph, much 
disputation might have been spared, and the cause of peace 
and charity much advanced. For, assuredly, in the case 
of a principle which we cannot comprehend, " we must re- 
" ceive God's promises in such wise as they are set forth 
" in scripture, and in our doings follow that will of God, 
u which is expressly declared to us in his word." 

In the thirty-first article we call the sacrifices of the 
mass " blasphemous fables." However groundless, both 
in reason and scripture, the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
in which the sacrifice of the mass is founded, may be, yet 
it is scarcely justifiable to denominate these sacrifices 
" blasphemous fables." The Roman Catholics believe 
that the elements are converted, into the real, substantial 
body and blood of Christ, interpreting literally, " this is my 
" body, and this is my blood." According to that belief, 
they worship the consecrated elements, (which they call 
the host, or victim,) as being Christ himself. For us, who 
believe our Saviour to be only spiritually present, and that 
the elements, themselves, merely represent the body and 
blood, of Christ, it would he blasphemy to call them God 
and worship them as God. But erroneous as their view is, 
and parent as it is to many superstitious observances, yet it 
is not, I should hope, blasphemy in them. We are natu- 
rally anxious that they should reconsider this tenet of 
theirs, impartially and calmly. But it does not conduce 
to that end, to call their errors by harsh names. The coun- 
cil of Trent, indeed, calls our interpretation of the eucha- 
rist, " Satanic ;" but it is an example to be shunned. 
" Render not railing for railing." 
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The existence of the canons, in their present form, in a 
book printed year after year by the authority of the state, 
is certainly a strange anomaly in jurisdiction. Many of 
them, it is well known, are now obsolete, some impracti- 
cable, and not a few contrary to the law of the land. They 
are thought, indeed, not to be obligatory on the laity, at least 
in their civil capacity, never having been confirmed by act 
of parliament They do, however, bind the clergy, except 
where expressly contradicted by the statute law, and in 
some cases perhaps the laity, in the ecclesiastical courts. 
Many of their provisions, notwithstanding, the clergy are 
in the daily habit of violating, some on account of their 
inconvenience, and others for their entire impracticability. 
Yet if the clergy were proceeded against, I do not know 
that such inconvenience, or moral impracticability, would 
protect them against the prescribed penalties, which in 
some citees extend to excommunication and even deposi- 
tion. To the canons, clergymen, and laity also, naturally 
turn for information on ecclesiastical matters. If they do 
not discover, in the course of their search, that the canons 
hold a language which the law does not sanction, they are 
liable to be misled, and are so, not unfrequently, in very 
important points. 

It would be a work of supererogation to produce in- 
stances of such discrepancy, for they are so numerous, and 
many of them so palpable, that they cannot escape the 
notice of any intelligent reader. Neither is it necessary to 
multiply words to prove the expediency, not to say neces- 
sity, of reducing them into a shape, which is consistent 
with the actual administration of the law; both in the 
ecclesiastical and common-law courts. There is something 
so absurd in publishing by authority a code of laws, which 
is not law, that the existence and continuance of such a 
solecism in jurisprudence is, I believe, without a parallel 
in the history of legislation. 
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CHAP. VIIL 

Convocation — Constitution of the Church of England — • 
Difference of the Convocation in the two Provinces — 
Inconvenience of the suspension of its Functions — Reasons 
for its being assembled — Primitive Synod — Conclusion. 

The long continuance of such blemishes and defects, as 
I have ventured to point out in the liturgy and Articles, 
and of those incongruities with which the canons abound, 
can only be ascribed to this one cause, that the constitution 
of the Church of England, ever since the act of uniformity, 
has been virtually suspended, and its privilege of amending 
old, or originating new, regulations been in abeyance. The 
legislative functions of the Church of England, as far as it 
relates to its spiritual concerns, is vested in the convoca- 
tion, subject to the ratification of the King, as supreme 
head. " Whoever" says the canon, " shall affirm that the 
" sacred synod of this nation, in the name of Christ, and 
" \>j the King's authority assembled, is not the true Church 
" of England by representation, let him be excommuni- 
" cated." " The church" according to the twentieth article, 
"hath power to decree rites and ceremonies, and hath au- 
11 thority in controversies of faith." This power, however, 
is limited, so as not " to ordain anything contrary to God's 
" word written," nor u to make or put in use any canons, 
" repugnant to the King's prerogative, or the laws, customs, 
" and statutes of. the realm." The constitution of the con- 
vocation is somewhat different in the two provinces. In that 
of Canterbury it is composed of two Houses. In the upper 
House sit the twenty Bishops ; and in the lower twenty- 
two Deans, fifty-three Archdeacons, twenty-four Proctors 
for the Chapters, and forty-four Proctors for the parochial 
Clergy. In the province of York, there is but one House ; 
and as each Archdeaconry returns two Proctors for the pa- 
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rochial Clergy, they have an equal amount of suffrage in 
the convention with the Cathedral Clergy. It is the prero- 
gative of the King to convene, prorogue and dissolve them. 
When met, they cannot confer upon the constitution of 
any canon without the royal licence, nor carry any, when 
agreed upon, into execution, without the royal assent ; and 
when it has that assent, it does not bind the laity, if not 
confirmed by parliament 

The convocation usually meets pro forma at the same 
time with parliament, and continues during the session; 
but it has passed no synodical act since the year 1664. 
During the whole succeeding period, the vital energies of 
the Church have been entranced. Its progress towards 
perfection was suddenly arrested at that moment. What- 
ever excellencies it possessed, and many and great they 
were, have been carefully preserved, but together with 
them, in the same hermetically sealed casket, have been 
preserved also its errors, defects, and blemishes. 

Time also, the great innovator, in the lapse of two cen- 
turies has effected a prodigious change in the intellectual, 
moral and religious condition of the people. Old errors 
are exploded, new ones have been broached, institutions 
in themselves good, have become either powerless by their 
inapplicability to existing circumstances, or prejudicial by 
the abuses, which in the length of time have accumulated 
around them, and by the disrepute into which they have 
fallen. Yet, in all this time, no attempt has been made to 
adapt either the rites and ceremonies, or the constitutions 
and articles of the Church, in matter or language, to the 
spirit of the age, and the fresh exigencies which every new 
state of society creates. The governors of the Church, 
both civil and ecclesiastical, have thought it more conve- 
nient or safe, to keep our institutions, with their defects, 
steady and fixed, than to encounter the evils of debate 
and change, for the chance of approaching nearer to a 
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theoretic perfection. That they had -some just grounds for 
such policy, I would not doubt ; but it is so obvious, 
that a stationary, unreflecting, inert machine, is much more 
manageable than an inquisitive, self-acting, and deliberate 
body, that one cannot help suspecting, that other motives 
less pure and philanthropic, have had their weight in the 
decision of this question. But without reverting to the 
past in terms of reproach, this I think must be allowed, 
that, whatever advantage we have derived from the uon- 
progressing policj, the good of it is past and gone, and we 
have now to grapple with the whole undivided evil at once, 
in all its undiminished magnitude and force. 

If the Clergy of England had been permitted to meet 
and deliberate, it is impossible to suppose that they would 
have suffered their constitution and canons to have remained 
in their original form, till they have ceased to answer any 
of those purposes for which laws are made, and become 
a chaos of confusion. 

It is impossible to suppose, that they would not have 
rescinded from their articles such portions as only remain 
to give offence, and to countenance an opinion that they 
preach one set of doctrines, and subscribe to another. 
Would they not have availed themselves of such improve- 
ments in the language or sentiments of the liturgy, as ex- 
perience had suggested ? Would they not have adapted 
its forms and petitions to the spirit of- the limes, applied 
fresh remedies to fresh errors, given greater symmetry 
to the services, and reduced that, which in substance is 
excellent, to a form which should have shewn its intrinsic 
value to the greatest advantage, and produced the utmost 
degree of edification to their congregations ? Nor could 
the anomalies and abuses which have been allowed to 
subsist in the temporal affairs of the Church, have withstood 
the effect of investigation and discussion. Before this time, 
the emoluments of the Church would have found their way, 
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in a more orderly proportion, into the hands of those who 
did the most essential sendee. The humble, diligent, and 
faithful laborer in the vineyard, would not have been over- 
looked. Many a gifted and spiritually minded Minister, 
who has worn out his days in obscurity, discouragement, 
and poverty, would have been brought into the full light of 
day, in which his success would have stimulated or con- 
soled others, and his professional attainments reflected 
honor on the Church, and diffused the blessings of religious 
light and knowledge among the people. The dignities 
of the Church would have been conferred upon those who 
were either qualified to adorn high stations by their piety 
and learning, or, who having spent their strength in the 
service of God and man, were suffered to find in them a 
dignified repose, during the few remaining days of their 
earthly pilgrimage. Those institutions, which by their 
distortion constitute our weakness, by their upright posi- 
tion, would have proved the pillars and supports of the 
edifice, and, at this period of political agitation, the Church 
would have communicated stability to our other institu- 
tions, instead of being itself in imminent danger of being 
first swept away by the tempest. But it is not, I would 
hope, too late to " set our house in order." The present 
government, if not inclined to view the corruptions of the 
Church with indulgence, are, 1 believe, not insensible to 
its actual, or at least, its possible worth. If they are de- 
termined to make improvements, they will not refuse the 
means, nor condemn before they have heard. It is but 
common justice to the Church in this crisis of her fate, 
that she should be permitted to assemble and deliberate on 
the method of her present preservation, and future useful- 
ness. Some trouble, it may be, a deliberative body would 
occasion, but that its debates or resolutions should create 
any serious inconvenience, or excite any popular commo- 
tion, is a very groundless apprehension, with those checks, 
which the Crown holds over all its proceedings. 
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It is said that the Bishops are averse to meeting and 
conferring with their brethren, and are disposed to make 
any alterations they may think requisite, at their own dis- 
cretion, and afterwards submit them to parliament The 
latter part of the report is utterly incredible. It would be 
a strange phenomenon in the religious world, to see Bishop*, 
set an. example of schism. The Bishops under the King, 
are the executive of the Church. But the legislative func- 
tions reside in the convocation. It alone " has power to 
« decree rites and ceremonies and has authority in con- 
" troversies of faith." Accordingly, it was by the autho- 
rity of the convocation, that the nucleus of our Prayer Book 
was first framed in the year 1540, as well as the several 
improved forms it assumed afterwards, till it arrived, in 
1661, at that degree of perfection in which we now have it 
By the same authority, the articles were established in 
1562, and the canons in the year 1608. In the royal de- 
claration prefixed to the former, it is said, that " if any 
« " differences arise about the external policy, ceremonies, 
<c canons, and other constitutions, the Clergy, in their con- 
4 * vocation, is to settle them," &c. I need not add that I 
am now speaking of spiritual authority, not the civil or 
legal sanction which depends upon the parliament. That 
the Bishops, therefore, in a point so fundamental, should 
entertain an idea of violating our ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion, and setting an example of schism, is too absurd to be 
thought possible. 

That there has been a reluctance to meet their Clergy in 
convocation, does not seem to require any pther proof than 
that such a meeting has never for so many years occurred, 
for purposes of business; although subjects could not be 
wanting in the present state of our canons, articles, rubric 
and liturgy, to engage their deliberation. That such a re- 
luctance still subsists, may be suspected from the fact, that 
no effort has been made to bring it about There is also 
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more than negative evidence. In an elaborate treatise, 
cently published by the Christian Advocate, who is also 
Dean of Booking, more than a hint is given to the paro- 
chial Clergy, that they should hold off and wait the event 
with patience and silence. " I will confess," says the vene- 
rable Dean, " at least my own conviction, that where there 
" is an order for the express purpose of guiding, directing, 
" and correcting, it would, to say the least, be more seemly for 
" the inferior Clergy to wait till they were called to council 19 
This learned Divine has written a long dissertation — a 
large book, to prove the apostolic institution of episcopacy. 
But I will venture to tell him, that by that short sentence, 
he does his cause more harm (if his cause be that of the 
episcopal order) than his whole book will do it good. We 
have not now to learn after the subject has been exhausted 
by Hooker, Barrow, Taylor, Hammond, Burnet, &c, that 
the Apostles appointed presidents, with a superintending 
authority over the presbyters, in the infant Churches 
of their establishment But, if this be well attested, still 
better attested it is, that these superintendents, or Bishops, 
if you please, did take the " inferior Clergy," habitually 
into council in all matters of any considerable moment 
" Rebuke not an Elder," says St Paul to Timothy, " but 
" entreat him as a father," — " against an Elder receive not 
" an accusation, but before two or three witnesses." This 
does not look as if the superintending presbyters, the 
Bishops of the primitive Church, were invested with an 
unlimited jurisdiction or autocratic supremacy. 

Ifj as is generally believed, the Apostle James was the 
first Bishop, and under his presidency, the first council was 
held, we shall there find a precedent of moderation, of 
which we cannot dispute the authority. Invested *as he 
was with the apostolic dignity, and the gift of the spirit, 
yet he (as an example it must be presumed to succeeding 
ages,) did not disdain to confer with the presbyters, the 
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" inferior Clergy," who " came together to consider of the 
matter." Nor did he disdain to associate their names with 
his own, in the rescript which he dispatched to those who 
referred a case of conscience to the judgment of this pri- 
mitive synod; " The Apostles, Elders, and Brethren, send 
greeting," &c. What then becomes of the argument of the 
venerable Dean, deduced from there being " an order for 
" the express purpose of guiding, directing, and correcting" 
against the inferior Clergy, making even an unsolicited 
offer of their counsel. 

It cannot be said that they have no interest in the matter 
— it cannot be said they have no responsibility — it cannot 
be said that they have no information, for by being brought 
into close contact with the people, and by their daily inter- 
course with them, they are of all persons the most likely 
to know their wants, their feelings, and their purposes. 

The constitution of our Church is, indeed, as near the 
apostolical model as any that can be well conceived, and 
has the further recommendation of bearing a close analogy 
to our political system. Its legislature is representative ; and 
its executive, monarchical. Its gradation of ranks sup- 
plies to each degree of the social scale an appropriate func- 
tionary in divine things. This disparity of rank neither 
justifies insolence in the superior, nor envy in the inferior, 
nor jealousy in either ; but ought to suggest mutual counsel, 
support and co-operation. That the Bishops, at this con- 
juncture, should spurn such counsel, is to me so paradoxi- 
cal, that I am inclined to take the symptoms as fallacious, 
or at the most, partial, rather than demonstrative of the ge- 
neral and settled opinion of the hierarchy. 

In peaceable and prosperous times, with the government 
favorable and the people acquiescent, one may understand 
the motives, that subsist for evading deliberation and dis- 
cussion, and recognize the applicability of the maxim of 
" quieta nou movere." But, with a government bearded 
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but not beaten, and a people loosed and difficult to pacify, 
it would seem that the Bishops should wish to share their 
responsibility with the Clergy, to add them to their own 
weight in the scale of public opinion, to listen to council 
from whatever source it might be offered, to give effect to 
their own decisions by promulgating them in the name of 
the ecclesiastical synod, and have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that the church itself concurs in those measures, suc- 
cessful or otherwise, by which its fate and future condition 
will be decided. In any concordats that they might see 
right to issue, its reception would not be prejudiced, nor its 
authority impaired, neither would their dignity be dispa- 
raged — by associating with their names, those of their hum- 
bler Brethren. " The Apostles, Elders and Brethren send 
" greeting.*' 

With a calm sea and a serene atmosphere, you may safely 
navigate your vessel with only the top-sails set But when 
" signs in the sun, and in the moon, and in the stars," give 
notice of an " approaching storm; the sea and the waves 
" roaring; men's hearts failing them for looking after the 
" things that are coming upon the earth/ 9 then would the 
prudent mariner chuse to bend his main-sail, and, under a 
well-balanced canvass, endeavour to maintain his ship in 
an upright position and a steady course. 

That such signs do appear, is but too indisputable. Even 
while T write a report has reached me, that a plan of reform 
has been submitted to the Metropolitan in Council, which he 
so entirely disapproves, as to have tendered his abdication, 
rather than sanction it. But will the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury undertake, on his own personal responsibility, either to 
reject or confirm a measure, which involves the existence 
of the establishment ? If, indeed, any proposition has been 
made to His Grace, which goes to corrupt the doctrine, 
subvert the discipline, destroy the constitution, or confis- 
cate the revenues of the Church, he is not only to be justi- 
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fied bat commended for refusing, at all hazards, his sanction 
and official confirmation, of such an overture. But, before 
he takes a step which must disorganize, if not destroy, fhte 
whole machinery of our church establishment, he will surely 
think it his duty to have the concurrence of the Chtarch 
itself! If he makes his stand against any proposition, such 
as I have supposed, there is no danger, but he will be coun- 
tenanced and supported by the great body of the clergy, 
and a very large portion, too, of the religious laity. It will 
be found, upon trial, that at no period were the ministers 
of the church less disposed to yield their religious princi- 
ples to secular interest, or mofe determined to uphold " the 
" faith once delivered to the saints," at every cost. To out 
Metropolitan, in such a case, we should day, 

ibimus, ibimus, 
Utcunque precedes, mpremum 
Carpere iter comites parati. 

4 • 

But for great changes in the perception and distribution of 
the emoluments of the Church, for considerable modifica- 
tions in its forms and services, for a stricter system of dis- 
cipline, for the introduction of a higher standard of profes- 
sional qualification, for considerable sacrifices of personal 
comfort and secular interest, the Clergy are in general pre- 
pared, and will be ready cheerfully to carry such measures 
into effect, both for the purpose of increasing their own 
usefulness, and of conciliating the affections and respect of 
the people. More than this it is not to be apprehended of 
the present government that they will require. But if the 
public opinion advances steadily in that direction, which it 
has done for the last twenty years, we must anticipate, be- 
fore the expiration of an equal length of time, an entire 
disseverance of the Church from the State. For that event, 
too, we should be prepared, and for the change in our en- 
tire position which that event will produce. At present we 
cohere by the cement of the law of the land, which pre- 
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scribes to every one bis proper duties and privileges, en- 
forcing the one and protecting the other, by its own sanc- 
tions. But that being removed, we mqpt look for other 
principles of union, and other sources of strength. The most 
obvious of these is the cultivation of mutual good-will, mo- 
deration in the assertion of our peculiar views, deference to 
each other's opinion, forbearance, conciliation and conde- 
scension on the part of the rulers of the church, and strict 
and conscientious obedience on the part of the governed, to 
the laws and authorities which are established by the spiritual 
community. We should seize the opportunity, if it be not 
already past, before the struggle comes, of reducing our 
Liturgy, Articles and Constitutions to a form, which is least 
likely to give offence to any, and best calculated to secure 
the acquiescence and conformity of the greatest number, 
and make them in every respect as perfect and unexcep- 
tionable as possible. Standing as the articles and liturgy 
now do, if the compressing force of the law were removed, 
improvements and alterations would be attempted by pri- 
vate judgment, and instead of being the bonds of union, they 
would be the seeds of discord. Moreover, no time is to be 
lost in commuting the tithes and church-rates into a less 
odious and litigious source of income to the clergy, that 
the laity may no longer have an interest in escaping these 
imposts, by destroying the church. Whatever prudence can 
suggest, or diligence execute, ought to be done, and done 
without delay and without respect of persons, to put the 
establishment in a condition to ride out the gale and sur- 
vive, with augmented efficiency, to be the instrument of 
diffusing civilization, learning, morality, and scriptural 
truth, throughout every class and every corner of this exten- 
sive empire. But there is another alternative, for which 
we ought not to be quite unprepared — the possible dissolu- 
tion of the church, and the spoliation of its patrimony. 
We have enjoyed a longer space of internal quiet and ex- 
ternal prosperity, than has been granted almost to any ec- 
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clesiastical community, of equal extent An opinion has got 
abroad that we are attached only to our emoluments ; that 
our ministrations are mercenary, and that our Godliness is 
gain. The laity very generally look upon the splendor of a 
few dignitaries with envy, on the comfort of the middle class 
of the clergy with dissatisfaction, and speak indeed, with 
great compassion of the necessitous — to inflame the existing 
odiumagamstthemoreaffluent This impression, it may be, 
no moderate reform will remove — no sacrifices we can offer 
— no concessions we can in conscience make, nothing but 
a season of adversity — that crucial experiment, which puts 
sincerity to the test, and " makes manifest the counsels of 
the heart." If such be the trial that awaits us, it then only 
remains, that we should look back upon those bright ex- 
amples of patient suffering, which the founders of our 
reformed Church have left us. We must imitate, accord- 
ing to our strength, the passive courage and self-devotion 
of the early confessors and martyrs, and prove ourselves 
not unworthy successors of these holy men, who, in the 
first and purest ages of Christianity, took joyfully the " spoil- 
" ing of their goods, and rejoiced that they were counted 
" worthy to suffer shame for the name of Christ, through 
" whom the world was crucified unto them, and they unto 
" the world. 9 ' Their conduct should be our model, and 
their reward our hope. " Who are these which are arrayed 
" in white robes ? These are they which came out of great 
" tribulation, and have washed their robes and made them 
" white in the blood of the Lamb. Therefore are they be- 
" fore the throne of God, and serve Him day and night in 
" his temple. They shall hunger no more, neither thirst 
" any more ; neither shall the sun light on them, nor any 
" heat. For the Lamb which is in the midst of the throne, 
" shall feed them, and shall lead them unto living fountains 
" of water, and God shall wipe away all their tears from 
" their eyes." 
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